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Brig. Gen. Harry A. Smith, U. S. Army 
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How did you 


| know that Hercules 
was a goat’ **Be- 
ie _ecause,”?’ answered 


ole, ‘‘I was content 
‘| the moment my eyes 
fell on him. When 1 
s+ beheld Theseus, I de- 

s sired that I might 
see him offer battle, 
or at least guide his 
horses in the chariot race; but Her- 
cules did not wait for a contest; he 
conquered whether he stood or 
walked or sat or whatever thing he 
did.”’ 

Thus as Emerson says, ‘‘the largest 
part of the power’’ of the gods of old 
“was latent—a reserve force which 
acted directly by presence and with- 
out means.”’ I have no doubt this is 
true to a limited extent of all leaders 
and to a greater extent of the four 
great leaders of all history. Of Alex- 
ander and Hannibal we know but lit- 
tle beyond the reeord of their deeds 
and exploits; of Caesar we know that 
he did ‘‘bestride the world like a 
Colossus’? and not much more. But 
of Napoleon we have many pen pic- 
tures and a study of his life is a study 
in leadership. 

All four of these men must have 
possessed the ascendency over the 








minds of their men that Hercules pos- 
sessed over Iole—that divine spark 
which makes some few men almost 
god-like in their influence over their 
fellows. Other leaders, who never 
attained the heights of greatness of 
these four men, had this spark. It is 
related that just before the second 
day’s fight in the Wilderness, General 
Lee rode along the front of the Texas 
Brigade drawn up for his inspection. 
Opposite the center of the brigade 
he turned his horse and silently faced 
his men. Knowing that many of them 
were going to their death, tears filled 
his eyes. He gazed at them in silence 
for a few moments, raised his hat and 
silently rode away. Then a tall raw- 
boned Texas private stepped from the 
front rank and, facing the battalion, 
said with the greatest emotion, ‘‘If 
any of a here don’t 
fight today, after what the General 
has just said to us, I will shoot him 
in his tracks.’’ 

Such leadership is god-like and de- 
fies analysis. 

From the beginning of history men, 
thinkers, philosophers, dreamers, his- 
torians, psychologists, efficiency ex- 
perts, have tried to analyze leadership 
into its component parts and to as- 
sign to each part its relative place in 
order of merit in the make up of the 











1 Commandant, General Service Schools, “ort Leavenworth, Kans. A lecture delivered 
to the members of the class of the Command and General Staff School, March 11, 1924. 
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whole man. These men have always 
failed because there is no yard-stick 
by which the human soul—the souree 
of leadership—can be measured. 

Simon Peter was a brave man, he 
suffered shipwreck, torture and 
martyrdom that he might found the 
church of Christ on earth; yet Simon 
Peter in a moment of weakness de- 
nied his Christ. Can any human yard- 
stick measure the moral or the physi- 
eal courage of Simon Peter? And so 
it is with the other qualities of leader- 
ship. 

Again these classifications are of 
little value to us unless we can apply 
them to the improvement. of ourselves. 

Dr. Mann, a very able educator and 
scholar, gives the qualities of success- 
ful men in their order as, character, 
good judgment, understanding of 
men, administrative and executive 
ability, knowledge and manual dex- 
terity. 

Major General McGlachlin, an able 
officer and student, gives the qualities 
of military men as follows: Charac- 
ter, common sense and good judg- 
ment, understanding of men, execu- 
tive ability, intelligence, knowledge, 
health, presence. 

These classifications are excellent, 
but each heading requires a further 
subdivision. For example, character 
may be subdivided into from thirty 
to fifty subheads. After these sub- 
divisions are made, an officer, by 
studying them and by studying him- 
self, may improve his leadership. 

I am convineed that there is a bet- 
ter way to study leadership, each offi- 
cer for himself. Let each man ob- 
serve those in authority, their manner 
of dealing with officers, with men, and 
with affairs; let him compare the 


methods used with his; let 
termine what he would hay. 
similar circumstances and th. 
results. 

Also let him read biographi 
biographies and memoirs wit! 
to studying the qualities of | 
as developed by great men 
officer, however busy, ought 
one such book each mont). The 
proper study of mankind is man and 
the proper study of leadership js 
leaders. 

Thirdly, there is the method iy 
which leadership is taught i) this 
school. There is a series of six lee 
tures upon this subject. These lee. 
tures can do little more than cal! you 
attention to certain salient points of 
leadership and suggest methods of 
study. You are, however, given a 
wonderful opportunity here to im 
prove your leadership. Every one of 
the 77 problems during the year is a 
problem in one or more of the phases 
of leadership, provided you make it 
so. No man was ever a great leader 
unless he knew clearly and definitely 
just what he wanted to do. 
ing your problems see that you al 
ways know just what you want to do. 
It may be said that some problems are 
not clear; that there is too much fog. 
The fog of the problems is as nothing 
compared to the fog of war. The strain 
in regard to class standing is as nothing 
compared to the strain of war, when 
the lives of hundreds of men depend 
upon your decision. If you can learn 
to come to a clear-cut, definite de- 
cision in regard to each problem, no 
straddling, no haggling, you have 
gone far on the road to leadership. 
Having come to this decision, «an you 
write a clear, concise, comp!:te and 
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ite order; so clear that no subor- 
i>.te ean be mislead by it? If so, 
,. have taken another long advance 
on the same road. 

\: the siege of Toulon Napoleon, 
merely a boy who had never com- 
manded troops in war, elbowed his 
way into the ecouneil of war and, 
placing his finger on the map over the 
hill |’Eguillette, said: ‘There is the 
key to the position.’’ 

‘In fixing upon the plan to be fol- 
lowed, he did not enter into loeal con- 
siderations, but pieked out at once the 
point of importance; he determined 
this upon grounds of a military and 
moral nature, such as the situation as 
a whole furnished. It is one of the 
surest marks of a true leader that he 
knows in every situation how to set 
aside details and matters of secondary 
importanee, and to combine and di- 
rect all the moral and physical forces 
at his disposal to the principal aim.”’ 
“The greater, the more active, the 
wider an intelligence, the less it can 
linger over commonplace and trivial 
details.’ Bear this in mind in com- 
ing to a decision in map problems and 
you have done much to improve your 
leadership. 

The objeet of map problems is to 
train officers in clear, accurate, logi- 
cal thinking, resulting in a clear, defi- 
nite decision and all when time is 
ample and conditions favorable. The 
object of the ten map maneuvers is 
to train offieers in clear, accurate, 
logical thinking, but at the same time 
in rapid thinking. The map maneu- 
ver supplements the map problem in 
the training for leadership. Before 
action the true leader takes all the 
time available for reflection and the 
weighing of evidence and with all of 


his mental energy he strives to arrive 
at a correct decision. But when the 
time to act arrives, stop weighing the 
pros and cons, stop ruminating, stop 
all doubts, make some decision—the 
best you can make—and then throw 
all of your energy—energy of mind, 
of body and of soul—into overcoming 
the obstacles that will surely arise to 
thwart the execution of your plan. 
I believe that Napoleon had this rapid 
thinking in mind when he laid down 
to his Marshals the maxim: ‘‘ Always 
imagine what you would do if the 
enemy should appear unexpectedly on 
your front, on your flanks, in your 
rear.’’ He wanted to prepare them 
for quick and accurate decisions. He, 
himself, had a master mind in making 
such decisions. At Marengo, when 
everything seemed lost, when he was 
advised by all his staff to retreat, he 
attacked. He attributed this power 
to firmness of character. I prefer to 
eall it the courage of responsibility 
and it is built up by a long process 
of correct and accurate thinking and 
by a habit of always making a de- 
cision when a decision is due. 

It is much easier to judge of leader- 
ship in war than of military leader- 
ship in peace. In war mannerisms, 
personal idiosyncracies, irritating 
habits are brushed aside and results 
alone count. The strong and domi- 
nating military leader in times of 
peace makes many enemies and is 
sometimes rated as overbearing, 
harsh, dominating when he is really 
only strong. In times of peace social 
graces and pleasing manners are 
sometimes rated too high and at other 
times they are spoken of sneeringly 
as though these qualities in some way 
detracted from leadership. When 
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Davoust, who up to that time had 
been an able, but not a brilliant sol- 
dier, was made a Marshal of France, 
many sneeringly referred to him as ‘‘a 
little bald pated man, fond of danc- 
ing.’’ Davoust, the man who con- 
ceived and fought the brilliant bat- 
tle of Auerstadt and who, during and 
after the retreat from Russia, com- 
manded in turn and reorganized 
every corps in the French Army—‘‘a 
little bald pated man, fond of danc- 
ing!’’ In judging leadership in time 
of peace, take great care that you do 
not lay too much stress upon appear- 
ances. At every post and in every 
organization there is always one offi- 
cer to whom others go for advice and 
help in time of trouble. Watch those 
officers. They are always endowed 
with common sense and good judg- 
ment and knowledge of men. They 
are prospective leaders in time of war. 

When I graduated at the Military 
Academy nearly 33 years ago I was 
assigned as Second Lieutenant to 
Company A, Ist Infantry. While on 
graduation leave I received a number 
of soldierly and helpful letters from 
the captain of my company. I joined 
that company filled with admiration 
and regard for my captain: I re- 
mained in that company as second 
lieutenant five years and I never lost 
my admiration and regard for him. 
He was the handsomest officer in the 
regiment and the best dressed. That 
was the day of the company tailor, 
but he, whenever the occasion de- 
manded, always wore a Hatfield uni- 
form. He was soldierly in his bear- 
ing, dignified but friendly. Shortly 
after I joined that company the an- 
nual inspection occurred. When the 
report of that inspection was pub- 


ee 


lished it stated in substance that 
Company A, Ist Infantry, stood alone 
in the department in drill, dis: ipline. 
dress and all of the elements ¢}at go 
to make a good company. A similar 
report was made each year. There 
were many good captains in the 1st 
Infantry, and many more in the De. 
partment of California, but Company 
A, 1st Infantry, always ranked first. 
I have often tried to analyze that 
captain’s qualifications for leadership 
—what made him the best captain 
and the best leader in the department. 
His most pronounced characteristic at 
that time was interest in his company. 
He was a popular man in San Fran- 
cisco society, in sports, in club life 
and in National Guard circles, but 
none of these ever was allowed to 
interfere with his interest in his com- 
pany. 

His second characteristic grew out 
of the first—he was never satisfied 
with a mediocre or niggardly per- 
formance of duty on the part of any 
subordinate. The best was none too 
good. 

His third characteristic was the fac- 
ulty of issuing clear, concise and defi- 
nite orders, so clear that he who ran 
might read. Some of them issued to 
me were more forcible than elegant 
but I always knew what they meant 
and that they were given to be obeyed. 
The same characteristics— interest in 
his job, hatred of a niggardly perform- 
ance of duty, and clear thinking, pro- 
moted him without pull or influence, 
ahead of his brother officers to be 4 
brigadier general and soon a major 
general. I am sure that helpfulness 
and stimulation have accrued to every 
officer and man who ever served under 
Major General Thomas H. Barry. 
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Not long ago I heard a Colonel of 
Infantry talking to his officers about 
target practice. The regiment had not 
done well the year before and the 
eolonel had received a letter from the 
Corps Area Commander telling him so. 
To his officers he justified the poor 
showing made on the ground that the 
regiment had been overworked but he 
stated that the coming year he ex- 
pected every company to make 80 per 
cent. Below 80 per cent, I may say, 
is regarded as unsatisfactory and re- 
quires explanation. Shades of Thomas 
H. Barry! Eighty per cent set up as a 
mark for a regiment to shoot at! Had 
Thomas H. Barry been the Colonel of 
that regiment it would have been 
worth going miles to have heard his 
address. An 80 per cent commander 
means a 40 per cent organization. In- 
terest in the job and high ideals are 
essential to true leadership. 

Those of you who were in France 
during the winter of 1917-18 will re 
call the low ebb to which the morale of 
the allies had touched. There was no 
talk of victory, no mention of a vig- 
orous offensive, no allusion to impos- 
ing our will upon the enemy. During 
that winter I visited the British and 
French fronts. There was no train- 
ing, no plans for a vigorous offensive. 
The talk, the training and the plans 
were all for the defensive—barbed 
wire, conerete pill boxes, hand gre- 
nades, 

“The stagnation of trench warfare, 
the continuous front and the principle 
of attrition were deliberately main- 
tained because the military minds were 
too timid to venture for large stakes, 
and this prineiple substituted for the 
idea of maneuver marked the most 
astonishing retrogression in military 


art that has ever been seen—a desire 
to shun decision by battle and shun 
responsibility.’’ 

For four months the American 
Commander-in-Chief had breathed this 
air of pessimism, had had these mili- 
tary sophisms and subtle fallacies 
poured into his ears but, through it 
all, he never lost his perspective or his 
clearness of vision and with that cour- 
age of responsibility which has marked 
every great leader he flatly announced 
that ‘‘all instruction must contem- 
plate the assumption of a vigorous of- 
fensive. This purpose will be empha- 
sized in every phase of training until 
it becomes a settled habit of thought.’’ 
That decision courageously made and 
courageously maintained entitles Gen- 
eral Pershing to a place among the 
great leaders of all time. It was the 
same courage of responsibility that 
Hannibal displayed when he carried 
the war into Italy, that Cesar showed 
when he crossed the Rubicon, and that 
Napoleon manifested when he hur- 
riedly marched his army from the 
English Channel to hurl it upon the 
Austrians at Ulm before the Russians 
could come up. Courage of responsi- 
bility is one of the highest elements of 
leadership. 

Marshal Foch said a year or so ago 
at the Army War College that the 
most difficult thing in war was to have 
an order executed. He might have 
added that it is one of the most diffi- 
cult in time of peace. To have orders 
executed requires constant supervision 
and inspection on the part of the com- 
mander. Between an order issued and 
an order executed there is just the dif- 
ference there is between word and 
deed. The greatest military com- 
mander the world ever saw was the 
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man who best exemplifies this prin- 
ciple of leadership—Napoleon. 

His activity in personally inspecting 
the execution of his orders was no less 
great than his intellectual activity in 
conceiving them. He held frequent 
reviews but they were not for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to gallop around 
the troops with a showy staff; they 
were held for the purpose of inspection 
—how many combatant soldiers were 
present, what was the condition of 
their arms and ammunition, their 
clothing, shoes and rations, their mo- 
rale and their discipline. 

He was constantly inspecting troops 
on the march, in bivouac, in camp, on 
outpost and in preparation for battle. 

When unable himself to inspect he 
sent staff officers to inspect for him. 
In sending Segur, an experienced statf 
officer, on a tour of inspection, he con- 
eluded his written orders with these 
words: ‘‘This officer must set down 
nothing by hearsay. He must see 
everything with his own eyes, say 
nothing but what he has seen and 
when he is obliged to say something he 
has not seen, say he has not seen it.’’ 

Again in 1810 when he sent Colonel 
Lejeune to Spain he said to him: ‘‘Set 
out for Spain. See everything in de- 
tail, men, and material, and note 
everything. Return without loss of 
time and act in such a way that when 
I speak to you I shall believe I have 
seen things for myself.’’ Then when 
dismissing him the Emperor graciously 
added: ‘‘Go and win your spurs.”’ 

This supervision of the execution of 
orders is one of the first essentials of 
leadership and it is founded on physi- 
eal and mental activity. 

In this connection I should like to 
quote from General Orders No. 1, War 








Department, 1924, entitled ‘‘\ 
Training’’: ‘‘Without except 
best camps, during the past ye: 
those in which the camp com 
took the most attive part in the train. 
ing. He can be more easily replaced 
in the office than on the 1: 


CS on 
l the 
were 
inder 
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ground, as his rank and prestive a 

active participation in the training eqy 

give to it an interest and a meaning 
not otherwise obtainable.’’ 

The officer who wrote that paragraph 


is a good observer and knows the prin. 
ciples of leadership. I commen! that 
paragraph to you when you go to your 
new duty and that, whether you go to 
the Regular Army, the Nationa! (uard 
or the Organized Reserves. 

One of the best regiments | ever 
served with and one of the best | ever 
saw was commanded by a Colone! who 
at first call for any drill, ceremony or 
tactical exercise was on his horse and 
required every field officer in the regi- 
ment to do likewise. That Colonel was 
an excellent drill master and instrue- 
tor, but had. he been only average his 
presence alone and his interest would 
have inspired officers and men to better 
work. 

Supervision of drill and training is 
closely allied to supervision of the 
execution of orders and is based on 
physical and mental activity. 

In the Notes on Training published 
in General Orders No. 1 and referred 
to above there appears this paragrapn: 
‘‘The usurpation of the appropriate 
authority and responsibility of subor- 
dinate commanders by higher com- 
manders continues to constitute 4 
marked deterrent in the development 
of the individual initiative of officers 
Younger officers and non-commissione! 
officers appear to be overcommanded. 
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Jat is a severe criticism upon some 
of oe leadership in our Army and it is 
a just one. There are few officers here 
who have not at times been overcom- 
manded. This overeommanding is a 
fault of some strong and able men. It 
erows out of a desire for quick action 
and fails to reeognize that in the hier- 
archy of command every officer has a 
job of his own, The true principle of 
leadership is that every commander 
should command his own unit and be 
responsible for his own unit. The test 
for this fault is this: ‘‘Tell your or- 
ganization commanders what to do but 
not how to do it.”’ Every time a bat- 
talion commander tells a captain what 
to do and how to do it he takes from 
that captain something which not en- 
riches the major and makes the captain 
poor indeed. The major should judge 
his captains by results and not by 
means and methods. He should en- 
courage in his eaptains initiative and 
courage as it is only by possessing 
these qualities that the captains can 
act well when thrown upon their own. 

To train and lead an organization in 
this manner requires constant super- 
vision, inspection, tests and, above all, 
courage. Medioere and indifferent of- 
ficers resent comparisons and competi- 
tions. Tests between the companies of 
a battalion eondueted by the major 
with a spirit of fairness and helpful- 
ness and published to the battalion 
weekly will do wonders in improving 
the efficiency of the battalion. The 
same is true of the regiment, the brig- 
ade and the division. 

Some commanders have too tender a 
regard for the feelings of subordinate 
officers to correct obvious errors, and 
especially is this the ease when the 





subordinates have attained field grade. 
In times of prolonged peace these older 
officers are the first to slip, to become 
careless and to become satisfied with a 
mediocre performance of duty, and 
then it is that the commander should 
use both ‘‘his rod and his staff.’’. 


I once had the pleasure of com- 
manding a battalion alongside another 
major who was a wonder in the influ- 
ence he had over his officers and especi- 
ally the men. When he was promoted 
to be a lieutenant-colonel, I heard the 
commanding officer say to him: ‘‘ Now 
your methods must change. You will 
no longer be in a position to bring a 
direct influence to bear upon the en- 
listed men.’’ Memories of Napoleon! 
Where did that Colonel get his ideas of 
leadership? 


The greatest military leader the 
world ever saw was, and remains, the 
leader who best understood the en- 
listed man. Had I the authority [ 
should compel every officer to own and 
to read and re-read that most inter- 
esting book, ‘‘ Napoleon at Work,’’ and 
especially the chapter upon enlisted 
men. Napoleon possessed ‘‘the power 
of animating the enlisted man and fill- 
ing him with enthusiasm, the fluid 
which is communicated from the leader 
to the trooper, that magnetic power 
without which every great general is 
incomplete. He was in the highest de- 
gree an exciter of energy.’’ ‘‘ While 
the Emperor knew how to stay his gen- 
erals’ pretensions with a firm hand, he 
spared no pains to encourage and sat- 
isfy his soldiers. With this object in 
view he employed all the material and 
moral means at his disposal; promo- 
tion; honorary distinctions, materiai 
advantages of all sorts, the skillful ex- 
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ploitation of all feelings which impel 
men to action—pride, vanity, emula- 
tion, sense of military honor—and a 
rational employment of that personal 
influence which confers on certain men 
the gift of subjugating armies and 
crowds.’’ (‘‘Napoleon at Work,’’ page 
215.) Not every officer is endowed 
with the divine gift of subjugating 
companies, battalions, regiments and 
brigades. Every officer is capable of 
raising the pride of his battalion and 
regiment to a high pitch, and of ineul- 
eating a high sense of military honor 
in officers and men of his command. 
Men like it. It is rarely that a man 
wants to transfer from a good organi- 
zation to a poor one. As a body the 
enlisted men know the leader when 
they see him work and they always re- 
spond to the right kind of leadership. 
The less leadership there is in the lower 
ranks the more necessity for it in the 
higher. If Napoleon attributed half 
of his success to the value of his sol- 
diers, do not fancy that a lesser man 
may ignore that value. 

This handling of soldiers is the high- 
est art of leadership. In this connec- 
tion my attention has been called to an 
article in a recent number of The 
American Legion Weekly entitled 
‘*What’s Wrong with the Army?’’ 
This article has given grave offense to 
many officers who throw it down with 
the words ‘‘damn bolshevik.’’ The 
article has received, however, some 
favorable comment from officers and 
men who served during the World 
War. 

The gist of the article is that regular 
officers generally do not understand 
enlisted men and that there is ‘‘a too 
frequent lack of the human touch in 
dealing with the bewildered men in the 


ranks’’ with a particularly \ cious 
slap at saluting in general. The writer 
of the article is a man who generilizes 
from a few special cases and his article 
requires no further comment. The 
article shows, however, the importance 
of every officer in our army studying 
the enlisted man and how to handle 
him. I am convinced that the Amer. 
ican soldier hates babying and cod. 
diing, that he likes straightforward, 
positive dealings, that he wants his of. 
ficers to be strict, fearless, honest and 
to show by some outward and visible 
signs that his interests are their inter 
ests. The art of leading men is worthy 
of your best study and best effort. 

There is a difference between lead- 
ing a well disciplined and trained 
company, battalion or regiment in the 
regular army and leading a newly 
raised organization in the Reserves for 
example. In the first case when new 
men join they learn much by absorp- 
tion and observation of their more 
trained and disciplined fellow soldiers. 
In the second case, the officers must 
lead and inspire these men by their 
teachings and example. The problem 
presented to such commanding officers 
is similar to the problem in leadership 
presented to Napoleon, for he did not 
inherit a well trained and disciplined 
army—he made his army from u.- 
trained levees. His methods are 
worthy of your best study. 

The above mentioned article from 
The American Legion Weekly refers to 
‘‘the incessant and wearisome salut- 
ing, the overdone enforcement of def- 
erence’’ as the great source of discon- 
tent among our men in France. Again 
I think the writer, who claims to have 
been a battalion commander, is gener- 
alizing from a few cases. From the 
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tone of his remarks I can easily visual- 
ive what a poor saluting organization 
his battalion was. I had under my 
command onee in France twenty-one 
schools and training centers. Of these 
schools and training centers, two were 
commanded by officers now on duty 
here—one a member of the Faculty 
and one a student officer. These two 
schools, one a candidates’ school and 
one a tank eenter, had more enlisted 
men connected with them than all the 
other schools combined and _ both 
schools were outstanding in the matter 
of saluting. All of their men seemed 
to know how, when and where to salute 
and to take a pride in saluting in a 
military manner. I do not know what 
methods these officers used, but I will 
venture that example by the com- 
mander himself was at the bottom of 
all instruetion. As for the instruction 
itself, it began by causing the whole 
mass of the command to appreciate 
these three facts: 


1. Saluting properly done as to 
time, place and execution is simply one 
outward manifestation, easy to show, 
of a sound spirit within the man and 
the command. 

2. Saluting properly done is an evi- 
dence of good military manners and a 
protection to the soldier against em- 
barrassment. 

3. Saluting, uniform and correct, is 
a protection of the whole command 
against unfavorable impressions on the 
part of those who have time and oppor- 
tunity for a cursory knowledge only. 

Any commander following that 
method will have an organization with 
one of the outward and visible signs of 
an inward and military grace. 

In true leadership example counts 
for much. 


Every great leader from Napoleon 
down knew how to talk to soldiers. No 
great leader ever talks over their heads 
or under them, but to them. Napo- 
leon’s addresses to soldiers are models: 
**That which contributed to conquer 
the solder’s heart was the fact that this 
great man did not hold himself aloof 
in his grandeur: he was a familiar 
genius who spoke to them like a father 
to his children, and so much so that 
they imagined that they belonged to 
him.’’ ‘‘In 1805, on the Danube, he 
hastily visited the regiments, spoke 
ardent words to them, formed them 
into a ring in the midst of the thickly 
falling snow and with the mud up to 
their knees, told them of the enemy’s 
position, and said that he counted on 
them.’’ All these show how familiar 
were the relations between the leader 
and the humble companions who 
shared his glory. He himself said: 
**My soldiers were very free with me. 
I have met many who theed and thoued 
me. They were instinctively sympa- 
thetic; they knew that I was their pro- 
tector.’’ 


The Duke of Wellington as a soldier 
and a commander was a star of the sec- 
ond magnitude but as a leader he drops 
far down the scale. He had no knowl- 
edge of men and could not appeal to 
their better instincts. He frequently 
referred to his troops as ‘‘the scum of 
the earth.’’ Some day when minutes 
are not so precious to you as at pres- 
ent, read Stonewall Jackson’s farewell 
address to the First Brigade, the Stone- 
wall Brigade, when he left it to go on 
the Valley campaign. 

Crities and purists will likely tell 
you that it lacks literary merit and 
savors of the commonplace. Perhaps 
it does, but it carried conviction to 
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those soldiers. After having spoken 
briefly of their deeds and referred to 
his hopes of them, he rose in his stir- 
rups, threw the reins upon his horse’s 
neck and said: 


‘‘In the Army of the Shenandoah 
you were the First Brigade! In the 
Army of the Potomac you were the 
First Brigade! In the Second Corps of 
the Army you are the First Brigade! 
You are the First Brigade in the affec- 
tions of your general, and I hope by 
your future deeds and bearing you will 
be handed down to posterity as the 
First Brigade in this our second War 
of Independence. Farewell.’’ 


For a moment there was silence; 
then the pent-up feeling found expres- 
sion, and cheer upon cheer burst forth 
from the ranks of the Valley regi- 
ments. Waving his hand in token of 
farewell, Jackson galloped from the 
field. 

Ability to address soldiers is a great 
asset to leadership, but addresses to 
them are worthless if they come only 
from the brain and not from the heart. 

You will notice that among the 
necessary qualities of great leaders 
that intelligence and knowledge are 
placed rather low in the list of both 
Dr. Mann and by General McGlachlin. 
This is likely true in many cases. 
Among American leaders there are two, 
and, strange to say, they bear the same 
name, who best exemplify the truth of 
this classification, Stonewall Jackson 
and Andrew Jackson. Of Stonewall 
Jackson, Henderson, his admiring and 
loving biographer, says: ‘‘His attain- 
ments were not varied. His interests, 
so far as his life’s work was concerned, 
were few and narrow. Beyond his re- 
ligion and the army he seldom per- 
mitted his thoughts to stray. His ac- 





quaintance with art was sma! [Hp 
meddled little with politics. Hix 
scholarship was not profound « | be 
was neither sportsman nor nat): alist. 
Compared with many of the pron nent 
figures of history, the range his 
capacity was limited.’’ 

Of Andrew Jackson, it is sai: 


that 


he had never in his life read on }ook 
through, except perhaps the little story 
of the Vicar of Wakefield. It is cer. 


tain that he had little interest ai. al. 
most no knowledge of art, of science, 
or of literature. 


Of Stonewall Jackson, Henderson 
says: ‘‘He saw into the heart of things 
far deeper than most men. He had an 
extraordinary facility for grasping the 
essential and discarding the extra. 
neous. His language was simple and 
direct, without elegance or embellish- 
ment, and yet no one has excelled him 
in erystallizing great principles in a 
single phrase. The few maxims which 
fell from his lips are almost a complete 
summary of the art of war. Neither 
Frederick, nor Wellington, nor Napo 
leon realized more deeply the simp!e 
truths which ever since men took up 
arms have been the elements of suc- 
cess.”’ 

Let me try to picture to you An- 
drew Jackson on the afternoon of De- 
ecember 23, 1814. He was a Major 
General, commanding the American 
forces at New Orleans. Excepting as 
a boy of thirteen, in two smal! skir- 
mishes toward the close of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution, he had taken no part in 
civilized warfare. He was sitting in 
a room in New Orleans studying some 
papers and maps. His troops were 
seattered in and around the city. He 
did not know that the British were 
within miles of him. In came some 
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‘ .. trymen who stated that the Brit- 
advance guard had reached Vil- 
; plantation, about nine miles 
from the eity. Rising to his feet, he 
«i mnly exelaimed: ‘By the Eter- 
nal, they shall not sleep on our soil to- 
nivht.’ Then eating his lunch of a 
bowl of riee, he began ordering his 
troops to mareh, The British troops at 
New Orleans were the flower of the 
army. They had all seen long, hard 
service in Spain. They were com- 
manded by Sir Edward Packenham, a 
brother-in-law of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and one of the most accom- 
plished officers in the army. All in 
this army, officers and men, believed 
that the Americans would never at- 
tack—that they were too undisci- 
plined. Here Jackson’s leadership 
conquered. In the early morning of 
December 24, he attacked the British 
advance guard and defeated it. It is 
generally said that the Battle of New 
Orleans was fought on the 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1815, but as a matter of fact it 
was won on the morning of December 
24, 1814. 

Andrew Jackson and Stonewall 
Jackson may not be ranked among the 
great intelleets of the world; their 
minds were not compendiums of uni- 
versal knowledge; but each ever saw 
clearly the task in front of him and 
with each to think and to see was to 
act. Each knew the simple principles 
of war and from these he could not be 
swayed by doubters, by timid souls, or 
by routine officers to whom every de- 
parture from the commonplace is a 
shock. 

In every government, every army, 
every big commercial concern there are 























two parts—the purely business side 
and the theatrical side. This is best 
illustrated in the government of Great 
Britain where the cabinet, responsible 
to the parliament, conducts the purely 
business affairs of state, and the King, 
almost powerless in the business affairs 
of the nation, conducts the theatrical 
side. In any army or any subdivision 
of it the commander must play both 
parts. All soldiers love ceremonies 
and military pageants when they are 
conducted properly and with due re- 
gard to the theatrical properties. I 
served in a regiment of infantry once 
which worked hard every morning. It 
was stationed near some large summer 
hotels. It was soon found that some 
officers were spending too much time 
there, were drinking too much and con- 
tracting bills beyond their means and 
that too many enlisted men were being 
tried for drunkenness. The Colonel of 
the regiment started five o’clock pa- 
rades. The plan was not a success at 
first—it was too much like a rehearsal 
—there was no ‘‘pep,’’ no enthusiasm, 
no audience. Then he conceived the 
idea of an audience. Officers were 
urged to invite their friends from the 
town and the hotels, refreshments were 
served at the club and it was not long 
until these became popular social fune- 
tions and an enthusiastic audience of 
two thousand people was not at all un- 
common at these ceremonies. The 
dress, the bearing, the discipline of of- 
ficers and men improved at once. Each 
regarded himself as the cynosure of 
all eyes and bore himself accordingly. 

Most great leaders have appealed to 
the theatrical sense of their officers and 
men as an aid to leadership. It is only 
one of the means and not an end. 
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Unit and Post Publicity 


Capt. Charles S. 


APITALIZE your as- 
sets. 

Take stock of what 
you have that will 
make good publicity, 
both for your com- 
mand and for the 
Army in_ general. 
Analyse what you 
find, and from the 
result you will be in 

a position to obtain, from newspapers, 
periodicals, moving picture news reels, 
and over the radio, all sorts of good 
and healthful publicity. 

Always remember that to go off half- 
cocked is as serious in a publicity 
campaign as it is in a gun. That is 
the reason for an analysis of what is 
available for publicity purposes. This 
analysis should comprise about four 
subjects: what have we to sell; to 
whom can we sell it; how shall the 
sales be made; when shall we start our 
sales campaign. Let us consider these 
seriatim. 

What have we to sell? First, the 
regiment, or separate unit; its history, 
foundation, specific events, outstand- 
ing figures in past history; notables 
who are still in active service but who 
were members of the organization, 
special units of the regiment, such as 
the band, decorations on the colors, the 
coat of arms, individuals who are now 
members of the organization and who 
have accomplished something worth- 
while, either in the regiment or during 
the World War in some other unit. 

To whom can we sell it? Most of the 
foregoing make good stories, either for 
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newspapers, or their Sunday editions. 
or for magazines. This will have to be 
handled according to conditions. Fre. 
quently one or more of the subjects 
outlined (and the outline is not de. 
signed to cover everything that is 
available, but to start the publicity 
man of the organization to thinking 
about what he has at hand), may be 
used as a hook-up to something that is 
special news for the moment. Thus 
the discharge of a man who has had no- 
table service, or the retirement of an 
old soldier, will give ample opportu. 
nity to work in some of the history of 
the command, or the reasons why the 
command won decorations of a special 
nature. It requires close study of local 
conditions before attempting to make 
a publicity sale, for what is good in a 
newspaper is more often than not, of 
little interest to one of the other forms 
of publicity. 

How shall the sales be made? This 
is another item that is of first import- 
ance in handling publicity. If there 
are several special writers of national 
importance available, some stories can 
be given to each of them for their own 
use, to go out as original stuff over 
their own name. A study of men is 
necessary to making sales of publicity, 
more than anything else. A good pub- 
licity man will become acquainted with 
the newspapermen who handle stuf 
from his post or unit, with the city 
editors, and the managing editors of 
the daily papers, and with the editors 
of the Sunday editions that use feature 
stories, and with the camera men for 
news reels, as well as with the pub- 
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licity men and directors of radio sta- 
tions. From his survey of these men, 
he is in a position to outline how the 
sales shall be made. 

iVhen shall we start our sales cam- 
paign? The first rule here is: Not 
until every phase of the situation has 
been covered, and everything is all set 
for the break of the story. It must 
be remembered that there is a frequent 
follow-up to any story that is released 
about the Army. This should be pre- 
pared for in advance, and thus full ad- 
vantage can be taken of all situations 
that may arise. Nothing should be 
taken for granted in a publicity cam- 
paign. If you expect an indorsement 
from some official, have it in hand be- 
fore you release your first story. 
Otherwise it may come so late that the 
public does not know (having forgot- 
ten), what it is all about. Be ready 
for the second-day story on all news 
releases. It is a very poor release that 
cannot be worked into the second day, 
and sometimes the second day follow- 
up will start a new story much more 
important than the first. This is well 
illustrated by the Ford peace ship 
story. The young reporter who gave 
that to the world was out at the Ford 
plant in Detroit to get a second-day 
story on the Fordson tractor plant, 
which had just been decided upon, and 
which had been announced in the pa- 
pers of the day. A chance remark of 
Henry Ford started the train of 
thought that resulted in the peace ship, 
and in columns of publicity about the 
Ford family and its aims and ideals. 
It has happened, and it always may 


happen, so be prepared. Which, in 


publicity or the Infantry, is good 
sound doctrine. 


The whole thing can be summed up 


in remembering what has been said 
about going off half-cocked. Don’t do 
it. Unless it is a news story for cur- 
rent use, then it does not matter so 
much whether or not the story breaks 
one day or a month from that day. 
Good points to remember when go- 
ing after publicity are: tell an inter- 
esting story always—one that will ap- 
peal to the person who is not in the 
Army now, and to those who have 
never been in the Army—always re- 
membering that what seems to be com- 
monplace often is very interesting to 
the outsider, and also remembering 
that old rule that words of one syllable 
of a non-technical character should be 
used; stories should not try to cover 
too much ground, one subject will be 
remembered, but hardly more than 
one; too many stories offered to any 
agency will eventually kill the interest, 
therefore stories should be given out 
sparingly and with real interest behind 
them; and last, but not least, keep 
stories scattered about—don’t play fa- 
vorites with the newspapers and maga- 
zines, because they are all friendly, 
and should all be treated as friends. 
A good sample of interesting pub- 
licity can be found in the band of the 
18th Infantry (this band being men- 
tioned because it is best known to the 
writer). This band has always been 
an excellent one, both in rendering 
musical programs, and in battle. Of 
the men who went overseas with it, all 
but two became casualties during the 
campaign, the leader having been twice 
wounded. Several of the men wear 
decorations for bravery, bestowed by 
our. own country and by France. It 
is equipped to give anything that a 
military band is called on for, and can 
put on a classical program with as 
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much pleasure to the hearers as it can 
put on a strictly military march pro- 
gram. Here is an outfit that is good 
for double stories any time it appears, 
whether it is in a parade, outdoor or 
indoor concert, or radio concert. The 
history of the organization plus the 
history of its action in France, make 
for good publicity in any form. 
There is one thing that all are not 
agreed upon who seek Army publicity. 
Some think that any publicity is good, 
while others, and these are usually 
found among the more experienced 
publicity men, believe that much pub- 
licity can be harmful. Whatever your 
belief, a good rule to measure pub- 
licity by is whether or not you are 
being used as a side show. If you are, 
then the publicity being received 1s not 
going to help the Army very much. To 
invite an Infantry regiment, battalion 
or company to participate in an event, 
when all that is wanted is some one in 
uniform to fill a gap that otherwise 


would have to be filled by , Det 
formers, is not complimenta 
there is no lasting benefit. An: afte, 
all, it is the lasting benefit th: 

truest measure of the good 

licity. 

To be used as a side show any 
event, is to occupy the same | ative 
position to that event as is oc-upied 
by the small acts on a big vai levil) 
bill. It is only the star acts that ar 
headlined on the signs out fro 
on the programs. The star acts ar 
given the good positions and, except in 
exceptional cases, they are the acts 
longest remembered. The other acts 
are necessary to the bill, because the 
have to fill in the spaces between th 
best positions, but—they do not receiv: 
the good publicity, the good treatm 
or the largest salaries that are handed 
the stars. 

If the form of publicity offered 
participating in a parade or other 
event, be a star. You'll get pi 
good publicity then. 
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Soldiers as Peace Officers 


R. S. Boyesen' 


———JOR many years far- 
sighted military lead- 

F ers have been advo- 

cating training 
7’) courses in the Army 
which will prepare 
enlisted men for suc- 
cessful service as 
peace officers at the 
J end of their enlist- 
ment. It has been 
found that law and 
order can be maintained best by em- 
ploying in police departments men who 
are amenable to diseipline, who have 
had experience in the use of firearms 
and who have the physical and mental 
characteristies requisite for satisfac- 
tory service as soldiers. 

The old time policeman who for 
many deeades was depicted on the 
vaudeville stage and in the comic 
papers paying ardent courtship to 
somebody’s unprepossessing cook, and 
who was supposed to have an insatiable 
appetite for doughnuts, mince pie and 
beer, is rapidly becoming extinct in 
most cities. The portly and befuddled 
police deteetive whose badge protruded 
from under his coat lapel, and whose 
gun was more dangerous to himself 
than to malefactors, is almost non- 
existent nowadays. Such ‘‘police 
types’’ are almost as searce as the old- 
time regular army soldier who was 
popularly supposed to be devoted to 
games of chance, bloodshed and strong 
drink, and who was shunned by timid 
persons fearful of ruffianly outbreaks. 











Today, throughout the nation police- 
men are winning the respect of the 
public, and only the most squeamish 
and unpatriotic persons fail to respect 
and welcome soldiers who are quart- 
ered in or near their community. 
Great progress has been made through- 
out our land in the last few years, and 
nowhere is this progress more evident 
than in the present-day status of our 
soldiers and our peace officers. 

In fact, it has been found that we 
can best insure the welfare and safety 
of the nation if we maintain strong 
forces of peace officers to combat inter- 
nal disorders and plentiful forces of 
regular soldiers to prevent, or at least 
discourage, foreign aggression. And 
our citizens are beginning to realize 
that it is a prerequisite to public wel- 
fare that both our policemen and our 
soldiers be men of good moral and men- 
tal caliber, properly equipped, drilled 
and educated for intensive warfare 
against those who seek to disturb our 
peace. 

Everywhere in America we read of 
former soldiers who have met with 
marked success in police work. In 
many cities we find men of army train- 
ing commanding police departments; 
former cavalrymen leading the mount- 
ed traffic officers, former officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the Infan- 
try training the patrolmen, and army 
expert rifle and pistol shots giving in- 
struction in the use of firearms. In 
cities where large numbers of ex- 
soldiers hae been accepted for police 
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service the undertakers are doing a 
splendid business in the contract work 
of preparing defunct boy bandits and 
veteran burglars for the cemetery. In 
several western cities there no longer 
is the old complaint that policemen 
ean’t hit anything when they shoot. 
On the contrary the sentimentalists 
and sob-sisters are grinding out col- 
umns of gush-and-wail stuff about the 
fatal accuracy of police marksmen who 
pursue automobile thieves and house- 
breakers. 

The part which pacifists and pol- 
troons play in defaming our soldiers 
and branding them as ‘‘slayers of fel- 
low human beings’’ is played by the 
newspaper slush-writers who denounce 
policemen for killing desperadoes. To 
read the average sob-sister story re- 
garding the death of a highwayman or 
murderer one might suppose that only 
orphans should meet death for their 
crimes. It is generally mentioned, as a 
surprising and horrifying matter, that 
the young rape-fiend or murderer who 
was killed by a peace officer leaves be- 
hind a father, mother, sister or broth- 
er. Most people do have some rela- 
tives, and the majority of persons who 
die young do leave behind a sorrow- 
ing parent. Neither peace officers nor 
soldiers can confine themselves exclu- 
sively to the destruction of orphans 
when the safety of good citizens is at 
stake. The soldier who ‘‘plugs’’ an 
enemy sniper is doing a mighty good 
deed, even if the deceased turns out 
to have a mother and father and fifteen 
brothers and sisters. It is the same in 
the work of a peace officer, who engages 
in a calling remarkably similar to that 
of the soldier, and who must be guided 
by the same basic principles and meet 
the same problems of human behavior 
and strategy. 


————s 


**Make life miserable for | 
zens, and comfortable for good 


1 eiti- 
nes, ’’ 


is one of the maxims of Augus: Voll. 
mer, chief of police of Los Angeles 
who now has 2,000 peace officers under 
his command, a majority of whom are 


former soldiers or sailors. Chief Voll. 
mer wants the regular Army to train 
its men for police work, so that when 
their enlistments expire they may en. 
ter a field of work in which the pay 
should become lucrative and in which 
the ‘‘specialists’’ have excellent chan- 
ees for promotion. He also believes 
that if police departments maintain 
large bodies of men who are properly 
drilled, skilled in the use of firearms 
and always physically fit, the regular 
Army will find such organizations val. 
uable auxiliaries in time of emergency 
and that this nation will have addi- 
tional wealth of manhood to draw upon 
in the event of war. 

August Vollmer is a man who en- 
courages former soldiers to join his 
police department and who has a rather 
thorough understanding of soldiers. 
He served several years in the Philip- 
pines, as an enlisted man, was a volun- 
teer Intelligence Officer during the 
World War, and trained many men for 
duty with the Army and Navy. In- 
juries received in action in the Philip- 
pines prevented his being accepted for 
active overseas service in the World 
War, but abundant letters and testi- 
monials from military officials indicate 
the value of his training work and his 
own ability to obtain valuable infor- 
mation. 

When Chief Vollmer talks of the 
value of former soldiers, sailors or ma- 
rines as policemen his words should 
bear some weight. For twenty years 
Vollmer was Chief of Police of Berk- 
eley, California, and he is the former 
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president of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. He is a pro- 
fessor of eriminology at University of 
California, the author of countless 
monographs and treatises on Abnormal 
Psychology, Pre-Delinquency, Psychia- 
try and on various phases of practi- 
cal police work. He is an associate 
editor of several police magazines, not- 
ed as a lecturer and speaker, and more 
noted as a hardhitting, crook-grabbing 
‘‘copper’’ who has ‘‘shot it out’’ with 
many a desperado and always ended 
as winner. A great believer in physi- 
cal fitness, he boxes and wrestles with 
some of the professionals, and has thus 
been enabled to pitch in and personally 
subdue many a widely-touted ‘‘bad 
man.’’ It is natural for such a person 
to believe that men should be specially 
trained for suecessful police work, and 
he quite naturally looks to the Army 
for the schooling of such men. A good 
soldier makes a good policeman, and 
a good policeman makes a good soldier. 

For four years Los Angeles obtained 
ex-service men in great numbers while 
the department was being increased 
from a total strength of approximately 
600 to 2,000 members. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commission of Los Angeles gave 
a ten per cent additional grade to per- 
sons who had served in the armed 
forces of the United States in time of 
war and who were taking the written 
and oral examinations to be placed on 
the eligible list for police service. In 
addition to the foregoing encourage- 
ment to former soldiers, there was a 
period of nearly a year during which 
the old ‘‘residence clause’’ was waived. 
In the ease of former soldiers, sailors 
or marines it was not necessary to 
prove continous residence in the city 
and county for at least one year prior 
to examination. The men were re- 


quired merely to show they were bona 
fide residents of the city and intended 
to remain as such. 

At first the minimun age for appli- 
cants was placed at 21 years and the 
maximum at 35 years, but finally it 
was decided to make the minimum 23. 
The age of 21 may legally qualify a 
person to be rated as an adult, but too 
often the mind is far from being ma- 
ture at such an age. Persons given 
police powers and equipped with fire- 
arms should be well-matured in mind 
and abundantly blessed with good 
judgment. 

In the desire to obtain former sol- 
diers for police work there were 
several errors of judgment committed 
by officials during the first few years 
after the World War. At first it was 
assumed that a man who possessed an 
Honorable Discharge from the Army 
or Navy must be a good man. Also, it 
was apparent that the Civil Service ex- 
aminers were giving more attention to 
physical than to mental qualifications. 
Thus it happened that for a short time 
the general public became somewhat 
fearful that former soldiers were fail- 
ures as policemen. 

Several ex-soldier policemen were 
found guilty of extortion or robbery, 
and a dozen or more were discharged 
for being in an intoxicated condition 
while on duty. Persons who resented 
the preference given soldiers in police 
work were quick to spread unpleas- 
ant propaganda, and even experi- 
enced police officials became alarmed. 

However, it soon was ascertained 
that in proportion to their numbers the 
ex-soldiers who became policemen had 
a high average of conduct. It was only 
due to the fact that more than 75 per 
cent of the new men were from military 
service that their offenses seemed num- 
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erous. And then police officials dis- 
covered something that every experi- 
enced army officer has known for a long 
time. It was found that all persons 
who happened to hold Honorable Dis- 
charges are not necessarily honorable. 
The Civil Service Board began to probe 
deeper into character references, the 
age limit was raised and the mental 
and physical tests made more difficult. 

Today Los Angeles, and every other 
big city that has tried the same experi- 
ments and learned the same lessons, is 
getting might good policemen, a ma- 
jority of whom have been in military 
service. An Honorable Discharge is 
now considered as a partial indication, 
but not a proof, that a former soldier 
is of good character and proper mental 
poise for police work. It sometimes 
happens that a soldier is none too will- 
ing to perform his duties and is kept 
from disereditable conduct chiefly 
through the military discipline. He 
mav not have gone AWOL and he may 
not have been the cynosure of all eyes 
at Summary Court proceedings, but, 
all the same, he may have been alwavs 
on the verge of going ‘‘to the mill.’’ 
Such men are not worthy soldiers, and 
thev are highlv undesirable policemen, 
because in police departments the pen- 
alties for neglect of duty, or even for 
treachery, are not certainly and surely 
severe. 

An army officer knows that in time 
of war it is necessary to place in service 
as many physically fit persons as it 
it possible to obtain. Chances have 
to be taken on the moral and mental 
attainments of drafted men. The weed- 
ing-out process can start later; but 
even then many commanders are prone 
to rely upon strict discipline to over- 
come the habits of a sturdy young fel- 
low who hitherto has been unruly or 


lawless. And often the arm 
pline does make a passable so) oy 
one who has dangerous traits a | tep. 
dencies. 

However, the colonel of a ri imen: 
or captain of a company in the arm, 
has a tremendous advantage «ver | 
chief of police of captain of a division 

The refactory soldier soon |earns 
that he ean be made to undergo man, 
years of mental and physical discom 
fort if he persists in his evil ecvrses 
The bad soldier is unable to ‘‘get mad 
and quit,’’ thus relieving himself 0! 
punishments. It is true he can desert, 
and does desert now and then: but 
in doing so he faces a_ reasonable 
chance of eventually serving a long 
penal term, and in efforts to escape 
eapture he must deny himself persona! 
restraints even more distasteful than 
those from which he fled. And, in time 
of war the soldier who proves false to 
his trust—who turne coward or traitor 
—can be finished off by a firing sqad 

Conditions are vastly different in a 
police department. If the Chief of 
Police or the Captain of a Division 
Seeks to inflict a very severe punishment 
on a refactory patrolman the latter 
ean, and will, resign. If a policeman 
is sent forth on a ‘‘stake out’’ to watch 
for the arrival of a known malefactor 
and to grab him, he will not be ‘‘shot 
at sunrise’’ if he betrays his company 
to the enemy and take money for !et- 
ting the criminal eseape. The treach- 
ery will not result in an adequate pun- 
ishment of the offender. The most that 
the Chief can do is to discharge the 
man and have the Police Commission 
approve the action, at the same tome 
causing the arrest of the fellow and 
asking for his indictment by the grand 
jury and taril in the criminal court 
The defendant, if he took a big enough 
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“bribe? ean give bail and get out to 
en. himself; and he can hope that 
the and jury will be decieved as to 
the facts. If the grand jury does its 
dut, the defendant ean use slick erim- 
inal lawyer of the type who will ask 
him ‘Will you furnish the witnesses 
or will I have to use my own?’’ If the 
case ever comes to trial the chances will 
he against a econvietion, as the counsel 
for defense will try to get dullards or 
moral idiots on the jury and, with 
double the number of peremptory chal- 
lenges allowed the prosecution, he will 
come mighty near to having his way. 

The above facts are mentioned 
merely to illustrate difficulties some- 
times encountered by an army officer 
who becomes Chief of Police or Sheriff. 
In directing an intensive and vigorous 
campaign against criminals, a sheriff 
or chief of police must rely on a few 
tried and trusted men, speciallly 
picked for the work; and he must not 
deceive himself with the idea that his 
command will meet with unquestioning 
and unhesitating obedience. Many 
years of political domination in police 
departments have greatly injured the 
morale of some of the men. Chief and 
Sheriffs, mayors and governors, too 
often say one thing and mean another. 
A soldier who is told he must arrest 
any person seen committing a certain 
offense is going to obey orders. He 
knows his commanding officer means 
what he says. Policemen who have 
been so careless as to believe that some 
of the old-style commanders meant 
what they said have found themselves 
patroling ‘‘on early morning watch in 
the ‘toolies,’ where the hootowls elope 
with the chiekens.’’ 

The addition to a police depart- 
ment of many former soldiers improves 
the average of morale and brings into 


service men who do unhesitatingly 
carry out orders. At the same time the 
enthusiasm for action and pride in 
maintaining a reputation for personal 
bravery makes the former soldier good 
material for such a body of men as the 
**Crime Crushers’’ formed by Chief 
Volimer shortly after he took command 
in Los Angeles. The ‘‘Crime Crush- 
ers’’ are a body of 200 picked men, 
well armed and well trained in the 
use of firearms. They go to work late 
in the afternoon, and they operate un- 
der secret orders each night. All of 
them are in ‘‘plain clothes,’’ and they 
are so garbed as to represent various 
types with whom the police must war. 
Many let their hair grow long and oil 
it or plaster it with ‘‘Staycomb.’’ 
Many wear two-color, pearl-button 
shoets and colored silk socks. Some 
run to silk shirts and sweet-scented 
raiment. A few are garbed as junk 
men or truck drivers, and many of 
them effect the elegance and prosperity 
of bootleggers. Some wear clothes 
such as the State sometimes gives to 
graduates of its penal institutions, and 
all of them are apparently ‘‘suspicious 
characters.’’ 

An aged police captain who for the 
first time saw the Crime Crushers 
slinking out from Central Police 
Headquarters and straggling down 
the street was horrified! He called to 
a lieutenant: ‘‘Come here la-ad! Look 
at ’em. Don’t it make yer hands itch 
to see ’em. You just naturally feel 
ye’d like to grab ’em and thrown ’em 
in the can. Why, they look more like 
burglars than burglars do!’’ 

He was right. 

Nevertheless, the Crime Crushers 
are doing wonderful work, and they 
are the ‘‘shock troops’’ of Chief Voll- 
mer. He has added to their force 65 
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motorcycle officers who guard all points 
of entrance to and egress from the 
city; and these motorcycle men have 
perfect contact, through signals, with 
the main body. Recently the Crime 
Crushers were sent out to work in 
automobiles, and each man was armed 
with a sawed-off shotgun. As these 
lines are written a news heading an- 
nounces the fact that this picked body 
of men, most of them former soldiers, 
made more than 160 arrests during 
one night, and most of the suspects 
taken in are rather certain of being 
eoncicted. The offenders were charged 
with offenses from bootlegging and 
vagrancy all the way up to highway 
robbery and murder. 

There is a psychological factor in 
having a division of mysterious men 
who may appear suddenly within a 
single city block, or who may suddenly 
surround a house or building suspected 
of being a bandit lair. At times the 
city seems to swallow up the Crime 
Crushers, and they disappear for days 
at a time. But the morning reports 
in the Chief’s Office show they have 
not been idle. 

They are a terror to the underworld, 
for any supposed ruffian or bum may 
turn out to be a Crime Crusher. Even 
burglars and safe-blowers have been 
victimized, and after getting a good 
yegg to join in a neat job have had 
him turn around and ‘‘pinch’’ them. 

It is the belief of Chief Vollmer that 
all policemen should be well-educated 
and far beyond the average citizen in 
moral and mental attainments. He 
wants his men to combine the qualities 
of soldier, educator and physician. 
He thinks that Military Science, A and 
B, should be taught future police of- 
ficers. He believes in the frequent use 
of the army intelligence tests, and he 


i 


has recently forced his entire depart. 
ment to take such tests and to (il! out 
numerous questionnaires which fyr. 
nish accurate data on persona! his. 
tory and general experience. 

Army engineering and genera! en. 
gineering courses he believes wil! equip 
police officials to solve traffic problems 
and meet emergencies in time of fire, 
earthquake, cyclone or other grear 
disaster. Chief Vollmer further be. 
lieves that the army courses in trans. 
portation and handling supplies are 
very valuable in preparing peace of- 
ficers to take care of prisoners and 
properly feed them on the allowances 
made, and he believes men who have 
had experience as army cooks can 
make better meals on less money than 
civilian cooks. 

In every clerical department of the 
police force army courses or army ex- 
perience in paper work are valuable. 
Police reports are prepared very much 
‘‘aceording to Moss’’, and all officers 
are required to write reports on cases 
investigated, and must express their 
thoughts in simple and 
language. 

Every policeman should have as 
much training in giving first aid to the 
injured as a soldier receives, for the 
police are constantly engaged in giv- 
ing aid of this sort. Every soldier 
who is trained in _ shooting, particu- 
larly in rapid fire and with a pistol, 
is receiving the sort of training that 
makes him a valuable police officer. 
And, finally, the Intelligence Work 
taught in the Army is closely related 
to the Intelligence Work done by 
police, and tends to train a man for 
detective assignments. 

The above are a few of Chief Voll- 
mer’s views,.in brief; but he has more 
ideas of general interest to both sol- 
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diers and policemen. He insists that 
the pay of officers and enlisted men 
in the army or navy is wholly inade- 
quate and that the best form of insur- 
ance for the nation is to get good men 
at decent pay and keep them. He has 
the same view regarding police work, 
and believes the minimum pay of Los 
Angeles police officers is wholly inade- 
quate for getting the type of men who 
will be capable specialists in crime pre- 
vention. Under the present scale a 
new patrolman is paid $140 per month, 
and regardless of promotion, the pay 
increases ten dollars more per month 
for each successive year until $170 is 
reached. But any man who has 
passed a probationary period may take 
the promotional examinations and in- 
crease his rank and pay with reason- 
able rapidity. 

In the Alpha tests recently given to 
the Los Angeles Police Department 
the average of the entire membersip of 
2,000 was in class B, or between a score 
of 104 and 134. The tests were con- 
ducted by instructors of the University 
of California Southern Branch, at re- 
quest of Chief Vollmer, and there could 
be no doubt of the impartiality and 
the strictness of those in charge. In 
the Chief’s immediate personal staff 
the average grade in the intelligence 
tests was 143.8. Figures recently sent 
out from Cleveland, Ohio, give the 
average of that department as in the 
“C”’ class. 

Men who had military experience 
distinguished themselves more by their 
general high average, closely approach- 
ing the ‘A’? Class, than by their in- 
dividual high seores. A former oil 
driller, not a service man, scored 201; 
and the next two highest men, with 
194 and 195 respectively, were a for- 
mer superintendent of a Board of Ed- 


ucation in New Mexico and a college 
graduate who is the Department 
Statistician. However, after these, the 
former soldiers were well-bunched up 
near the top of the list. 

It may interest army officers to read 
of a few of the former soldiers who are 
making a splendid record as peace offi- 
cers in Los Angeles city and county. 
A few cases from this region may also 
be typical of other police departments 
where an effort has been made to ob- 
tain the services of men with military 
experience. 

Chief of Police Vollmer served in 
G Battery, 3rd Field Artillery, in 
active service in the Philippines for 
more than a year and a half and was 
active as a training officer during the 
World War. Sheriff W. I. Traeger of 
Los Angeles County served in the 
Spanish American War and in the 
World War. One of Traeger’s most 
noted deputies is a graduate of West 
Point. Among other former soldiers 
who are doing valiant service as crim- 
inal deputies, Ames R. (‘‘Casey’’) 
Jones, an old-time regular army ser- 
geant, attracts much attention. Jones 
served in outfits commanded by at 
least two of the Board of Directors 
of the U. S. Infantry Association, and 
when he heard the name of the man 
who edits the INFANTRY JoURNAL he 
was tremendously impressed. ‘‘ Look 
out what you write to that old man. I 
know him. He won’t fall for bunk. 
Like as not he’ll shoot your stuff back 
for revision and more facts. That’s 
the way he was in the Islands!’’ de- 
clares Criminal Deputy Jones. 

Former cavalry soldiers preponder- 
ate in the troop of Mounted Traffie Of- 
ficers of Los Angeles. One of the 
mounted policemen is Ronald French, 
who bears many decorations for con- 
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spicuous gallantry in action, and who 
has seen service in the Philippines, 
China, on the Mexican Border, in Mex- 
ico, in France and Belgium. When 
he is required to wear all his decora- 
tions the dazzling brilliancy makes his 
horse skittish, This man suggested, 
and had many others join in the sug- 
gestion, that the mounted men come to 
work an hour earlier each day in 
order to get in more drill and make a 
more soldiery appearance. He says he 
never did anything like that in the 
army, and believes he is suffering from 
shell: shock. 

Assistant Detectie Captain Alfred 
T. Slaten, is a former captain of the 
91st Division. He is also chaplain of 
the ‘‘ Peace Officers Post’’ (Metropoli- 
tan 136) of the American Legion, and 
makes a mighty tough chaplain in an 
argument. At night he commands the 
Police Flying Squadron, and recently 
he distinguished himself in a shotgun 
battle. 

Acting Detective Captain Grant 
Roberts, and old regular army non- 
commissioned officer, retired recently ; 
but he has a son, Grant Roberts, Jr., 
who is a World War veteran and ranks 
as a Detective Lieutenant in the Police 
Department. Detective Lieutenant Roy 
Shy, killed many months ago while 
pursuing bandits, was a former soldier 
who had seen much active service. 

The commander of Metropolitan 
Post of the American Legion is a de- 
tective lieutenant who long was in 
charge of the police bureau of criminal 
identification. He was a sublime sec- 
ond lieutenant in the army. 

In the sacretarial and stenographic 
departments the majority of the men 
have service records, and ex-company 
clerks are numerous. One of the 





Property Clerks was a dist): -uished 
soldier in action, and many 0! je 
geants in the uniformed rank 
mer army sergeants. 

Acting Captain of Police W, |, 
Hagenbaugh, in command of t}\. Hay. 
bor Division of the police dep: :tment. 
is a former C. P. O. from the navy. 
and a young patrolman of th: Holly. 
wood Division who recently subdued, 
single-handed, fourteen young ruffians 
in the San Fernando Valley, is a for. 
mer corporal of infantry. 

The adjutant of Metropolitan Post 
of the American Legion is a ‘* Federal 
Dick,’’ on the counterfeiting detail of 
the Treasury Department, and in the 
same post are two Internal Revenue 
Department sleuths who have won a 
big reputation. 

On night and morning watches, and 
on the numerous traffic blocks, one sees 
alert, efficient former soldiers who are 
making good as police officers. It has 
been found desirable to have the men 
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wear their service ribbons wit! dress 
uniforms. This has a good effect on 
the general morale and makes a desi 


rable impression on the public. 

In Los Angeles County the former 
soldiers are proving themselves 
mightly fine peace officers. That is 
why Chief Vollmer wants to sce all 
other cities encourage the training of 
army men for police work. [Hie be- 
lieves that the day will come when all 
good soldiers can feel that they have 
been trained for work as peace officers 
and when peace officers will fee! them- 
selves auxiliaries of the regular army. 
When that time arrives the casualties 
among professional eriminals are £0 
ing to be terrific, and many a sister 
lawyer will starve to death. 
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Squad Drill 


Capt. R. M. Sandusky, /nfantry 


_— ACK of variety causes 
stagnation, but too 
rapid change pro- 
duces _ instability. 
This axiom is as true 
for War Department 
Training Regulations 
4 as it is for biology. 
4 Let it be understood, 
"| therefore, at the out- 

set, that the changes 
presented below are offered as a neces- 
sary solution to certain undesirable 
features now contained in that por- 
tion of Training Regulations 420-50 
dealing with squad drill. These 
changes are intended to correct and to 
harmonize; they are born of the ex- 
perience gained in conducting in- 
struction in drill; and they do not 
represent an attempt to insert narrow- 
minded personal opinion into author- 
ized texts now published. 

The officer who has endeavored to 
make the preseribed face in marching 
fit in with the steps and counts of all 
men in exeeuting the turn on a fixed 
pivot, has doubtless found himself in 
deep waters. Take, for example, the 
movement of number three of the rear 
rank. the squad being at a halt. This 
man takes three full steps and one 
half step straight to the front, then 
faces to the right in marching. Now 
at the completion of three and one- 
half steps, the right foot is forward. 
If the authorized face in marching is 
executed, the left foot must be ad- 
vanced and planted and the turn made 
on the ball of it. Obviously this 
should not be done, for number three 











is squarely behind his rifle leader at 
the end of his three and one-half steps, 
and a further advance will place him 
beyond his proper position. 

The solution is, of course, to turn to 
the right on the ball of the right foot 
and at the same time to plant the left 
alongside, both movements being exe- 
euted at the count of five. The addi- 
tion of the following subparagraph 
will authorize this exception when its 
use is necessary : 

In movements, such as_ the 
turn on the fixed pivot at a halt, 
wherein a definite number of 
steps is required, the execution of 
the prescribed face in marching 
by certain members of the squad 
is not always possible. For such 
eases, facing on the ball of either 
foot is authorized. 

Let us consider another aspect of 
the movement of squad right. The 
present text states that the pivot man 
faces to the right in marching and 
that number three of the rear rank 
marches three and one-half steps 
straight to the front. If this is exe- 
cuted at a halt, the pivot man turns in 
place ; number three, rear rank, takes 
his required steps, which places him 
behind his file leader; and the move- 
ment is completed without difficulty. 

But what happens if this is done 
while in march? The pivot man does 
not turn in place instantly at the com- 
mand of execution, which is given as 
the right foot strikes the ground, but 
advances and plants his left foot, then 
turns on the ball of this and marks 
time. In other words, he makes the 
prescribed face in marching, and in so 
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doing gains one step forward after the 
command ‘‘march.’’ It follows, there- 
fore, that all other men in the squad, 
and particularly numbers three and 
four of the rear rank, must take one 
step after the command ‘‘march’”’ be- 
fore they start the count for the move- 
ment. This one step compensates for 
the ground gained by the pivot after 
the command of execution and places 
the rear rank, at the time they start 
the count, the necessary forty inches 
in rear of the point on which the pivot 
man turns. 

If in march, why wouldn’t it be 
better, some one asks, to start count- 
ing immediately after the command 
‘*march”’’ and step off one count later 
than is used for the movement exe- 
euted from a halt? This, at first 
glance, would be a simple remedy. 
There are, however, two main objec- 
tions. The first is that it is confus- 
ing to the men in ranks to start the 
advance on different counts under dif- 
ferent conditions. For the second and 
more important objeétion let us ob- 
serve the actions of number three of the 
rear rank. In executing squad right 
at a halt he moves, as we have seen, 
three and one-half steps straight to 
the front, facing to the right in 
marching on the fifth count. If he 
executes the movement while march- 
ing and starts his count immediately, 
he must take, in order to cover his 
file leader, four and one-half steps to 
the front and face on the sixth count. 

All of this would, of course, be so 
complex and bewildering as to result 
in nothing but confusion. It is com- 
paratively easy to teach men to turn 
on the ball of either foot, and to step 
off with either foot; but a certain 
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count must mean a certain thins under 
any and all conditions. 

The simplest and easiest m:thod of 
teaching the turn on the fixed pivot. 
then, is to have the men count aloud 
as they execute the movement. If at , 
halt, they sound off immediately after 
the command of execution, ‘‘One, two, 
three, four, five, off.’’ If in march 
they sound off immediately after the 
command of execution, ‘‘Step, one, 
two, three, four, five, off.’’ Our rule 
of thumb, therefore, is to start the 
count immediately if the movement js 
done from a halt and to take one step 
before starting it if done while jp 
march. This system can be authorized 
by the following: 


In turning on a fixed pivot, be 
ing in march, the count for the 
movement begins on the second 
step after the command of execu- 
tion. 


A similar correction is necessary for 
the turn on the moving pivot, while 
in march, and for the same reason. 

In will be noted from the foregoing 
that ‘‘off,’’ which is the first step in 
advancing in squad right, is made on 
the sixth count instead of the seventh 
count now prescribed in training regu- 
lations. This change is considered de- 
sirable in order to eliminate unneces- 
sary marking time and also to conform 
to squad right about, which will be 
discussed later. 

In determining the counts necessary 
for the execution of squad right, we 
must scrutinize the movement of 
number four of the rear rank. Since he 
has the greatest distance to cover, he 
will, naturally, be the deciding factor 
in the movement. We find that this 
man, to gain his new position, takes 
four steps straight to the front and 
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then obliques to the right one step 
to place himself on line with the rear 
rank and behind his file leader. This 
ig a total of five steps. On the fifth 
count, therefore, number four has his 
advanced foot on the new line, and he 
can, at the count of six, either bring 
up his other foot and halt or take 
his first step forward, if the squad 
is to advanee. The halt should be 
completed, therefore, or the advance 
begun on the sixth count. An addi- 
tional count is simply a waste of time; 
it causes, moreover, the ranks to weave 
about in the effort to maintain the 
alignment gained at the instant the 
last man arrives in position. 

Precision of execution is secured, 
not by increasing the time for per- 
formance, but by training each man to 
make his prescribed movements accu- 
rately and to regulate them on the 
other men in the squad. 

The point may be raised that only 
one oblique by number four has been 
accounted for at the end of his four 
steps forward, and that he must make 
another oblique to complete the change 
of direction to the right. This is true, 
but it does not require another step 
and count. To make this second 
oblique it is merely necessary to turn 
on the ball of the foot planted on 
line with rear rank, this turn being 
made simultaneous with the forward 
movement of the other foot. 

These corrections can be covered by 
changing the last two sentences of the 
present description of the turn on the 
fixed pivot: 

The other number of the rear 
rank marches straight to the front 
four steps, obliques to the right, 
places himself abreast of the men 
on his right and covers his file 
leader. On the sixth count both 


ranks execute forward march 
without command. 


Since the halt for the turn on the 
fixed pivot can and should be com- 
pleted on the sixth count, the com- 
mand ‘‘halt’’ should be given on the 
fourth count. A revision to this ef- 
fect should be made in the sub-para- 
graph describing this movement. 

In teaching the old Drill Regula- 
tions, which are now largely obsolete, 
the execution of squad right about was 
frequently described as being nothing 
more than two squads right. Although 
not the exact wording of the text, this 
description served its purpose by en- 
abling the recruit to visualize and 
remember without difficulty the details 
of its accurate execution. 

No such short cut, however, can be 
applied to the present description of 
this movement. To complete the first 
squad right, we find number four of the 
rear rank taking only three steps for- 
ward and then making an oblique; for 
the second squad right he takes four 
and one-half steps forward and then 
obliques. Number three of the rear rank 
also finds his execution of the first 
squad right at variance with the sec- 
ond. And the execution by both men 
of the first half of the movement is 
different from that involved by a sin- 
gle turn on the fixed pivot! 

Now all this is most bewildering, 
particularly to the recruit or to the 
C. M. T. C. Red underging short and 
intensive drill instruction. The pres- 
ent description of this movement 
would leave these men in a mental fog, 
and they would drill far better if they 
were kept in total ignorance of the 
text and simply instructed to execute 
two squads right. 

And that is the answer to the 
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dilemma—two squads right, a move- 
ment mathematically and practically 
sound, and, being simple, pedagogically 
correct. No memory feat is necessary, 
and no labored, irresolute execution 
results. 


We merely tell certain men that 
they do thus and so for squad right 
and that they do it twice for squad 
right about. . Immediately they com- 
prehend. Attention and effort on the 
part of the squad can then be de- 
voted to executing what is understood 
rather than trying to understand what 
is to be executed. 


Performed as above described, num- 
ber four, rear rank, in squad right 
about, has his advanced foot on the new 
line at the tenth count, just as he has 
his advanced foot on the new line at the 
fifth count for squad right. And just 
as he is prepared to complete the halt 
or to advance on the sixth count in 
squad right, so is he prepared to com- 
plete the halt or to advance on the 
eleventh count in squad right about. 

The description of the correct move- 
ment would read as follows: 


At the command ‘‘march’’ the 
front rank executes squad right. 
On the fifth count the front rank 
executes a second squad right. 
In the rear rank the third man 
from the right marches straight to 
the front three steps and one-half 
step, changes direction to the 

- right and takes three steps and 
one-half step in the new direction. 
The second and first men from the 
right oblique to the left, then 
oblique to the right so as to fol- 
low the third man in column, as 
in squad right. On the ninth 


count all three men face to the 
right in marching, cover their file 
leaders and mark time. The other 
number of the rear rank marches 


straight to the front four 
obliques to the right on 
completes the change of di: 
to the right, marches four s'. ))s jn 
the new direction, obliques |. the 
right, places himself abrea<: of 
the men on his right and . vers 
his file leader. On the ele enth 
count both ranks execute fo) ward 
march without command. 
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If the turn about and halt is to be 
made, the command ‘‘halt’’ should be 
given on the ninth count in order that 
the movement may be completed on 
the eleventh. It is not considered de. 
sirable to give the third command im. 
mediately after the second, due to the 
long interval that must elapse before 
the halt is made. Using this method 
the command of execution to come asa 
surprise, and ragged execution often 
results. The correction suggested be- 
low will obviate this difficulty 


The third command is given 
after the completion of the first 
squad right. The turn is executed 
as prescribed in the preceding 
paragraph except that all men, on 
arriving on the new line, mark 
time until the command ‘‘halt’’ is 
given. The command ‘“halt”’ 
should be given on the ninth 
eount. 


Instruction in squad right about is 
facilitated by having all men count 
aloud. If it is desired to move for- 
ward after the turn about, the squad 
should call ‘‘off’’ for the eleventh 
count. It is also apparent that in this 
movement, as in squad right, the first 
step must not be counted if the execu- 
tion is ordered while the squad is i 
march. In this ease, each man should 
eall ‘‘step’’ for the first step aiter the 
command of execution and then start 
the count. 
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AST year there was 
manufactured under 
the supervision of the 
Chicago Intermediate 
Depot, 10,000 Re- 
" serve Rations, the de- 
tails of which were 
worked out and ten- 
tative specifications 
originally prepared 
in the Subsistence 
Branch, Q. M. G. O., under the follow- 
ing instruetions of the War Depart- 
ment of June 5, 1920: 


_ 


_ 





— 





4. The following features would 
seem to be desirable : 
a) The components of the re- 
serve ration to be packed in two 
containers so that one meal can be 
taken out without disturbing the 
container of the other. 
(b) Containers to have one di- 
mension as small as possible so as 
to fit neatly in the haversack. 
(c) A commercial article in a 
commercial container is preferable 
to one of special design. 
(d) All components should be 
packed cooked so as to be capable of 
being eaten when no fires are al- 
lowed. 
(e) A study should be made of 
different methods of packing condi- 
ments and coffee with a view to 
eliminating the condiment can. 
(f) While many officers recom- 
mend ineluding solidified aleohol as 
a part of the reserve ration, it is not 
considered desirable to place this 
additional weight on each man’s 
pack. This article should be issued 
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as an additional issue only when it 

is absolutely required in the charac- 

ter of the service in a particular 
campaign. 

5. It is understood that we have on 
hand about one million’ (1,000,000) 
emergency rations packed in 1918; 
one-half of which are now stored in 
the Southern Department. Thes 
emergency rations should be retained 
for possible use with Cavalry and 
small detached forces, but no more 
emergency rations should be purchased 
and none of those on hand should be 
used except in time of war. 

6. It is especially desirable that you 
investigate the subject of obtaining a 
canned meat packed in a flat, half- 
ration container (size of the commer- 
cial sardine can if possible). If a com- 
mercial article of this character can- 
not be found an attempt should be 
made to have put on the market such 
a can so that it could be bought in 
great quantities at short notice.’ 

7. When your study is completed it 
is desired that you forward to this 
office a sample of the reserve ration 
recommended by you with your com- 
ments thereon. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

(Signed) Wu. 8S. Brwpie, 
Adjutant General. 


Pending the writing of the specifi- 
cations, the Infantry Board at Fort 
Benning took up the matter in connec- 
tion with what had already been de- 
veloped in Washington, and submitted 
suggestions, practically all of which 
were carried out, including a provis- 
ion which in effect eliminates the old 
Armour Emergency Ration. The reg- 









difficult to fill, a more 


‘Only about 600,000 emergency rations remaining on hand at the present time. 

* Investigation showed that there was no commercial can of the “sardine can” 

shape (4x4x1) used as a container of canned meats. A few were made, but being 
satisfactory can, 24%x2%x4, was adopted, which is easier to 

secure and to fill than the one suggested in par. 6 of the instructions above. 
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ulation in this connection as promul- 
gated by the War Department in C. 
A. R. 131, of December 11, 1922, reads 
as follows: 


i 





illustration on the following page— 
two 8-ounce tins of hard bread with 
sugar, coffee and salt, carried Sepa- 
rately. 


3. RESERVE RATION 





Component articles and quantities 


es 


Substitutive articles and quantities 





Meat, cooked, canned : 





ot aes tl @eeniee } 16 ounces.....|Other suitable cooked substitutes 
Hard bread 14 ounces... 
Chocolate, sweetened 3 ounces... 
Soluble extract of coffee... 0.6 ounce —.. 


Sugar, granulated, tablets. 2.4 ounces........ 








The reserve ration is an article of field equipment and is for use in the 
field on campaign or maneuvers when the field ration is not obtainable or is not 
furnished. The reserve ration will be opened only by order of a commissioned 
officer, or in case of actual emergency when an officer is not present. 

Company or detachment commanders are responsible for the proper care 
and use of the reserve ration when it has been issued to the individual! soldier 


by authority of a general officer. 


6. EMERGENCY RATION 


a 


The reserve ration is prescribed as the emergency ration to be used on 
emergent occasions. (C. A. R. No. 131, Dee. 11, 1922.) 





By this means advantage may be 
taken of the law of March 2, 1907, 
prescribing that : 

Hereafter the emergency ration pre- 
scribed for use on emergent occasions 
shall, when issued, be furnished in ad- 
dition to the regular ration under 
such regulations as may be prescribed 


by the Secretary of War (34 Stat. 
1165). 


As is well know by former mem- 
bers of the A. E. F. the regulations 
in force during the World War called 
for the carrying of two Reserve Ra- 
tions, each containing a pound of 
canned corned beef—usually in the fa- 
miliar cylindrical can shown in the 





It has wisely been decided by the 
Infantry Board that in future but one 
Reserve Ration shall be carried on the 
person. The reasons which possibly 
have led to this decision are that the 
new ration is now readily divisible 
into half rations, each of which can, in 
emergencies, with such other forms of 
food supply as are nearly always 
available, suffice for a day’s subsis- 
tence, besides which the new ration 
weighs about 13 ounces more than the 
old one. This additional weight is due 
to the extra tin required to pack the 
two meals separately so that one meal 
can be taken out without disturbing 
the other. 





*On account of its high salt content, as well as distrust of its keeping qualities, 
it is not improbable that dried beef may be dropped entirely and replaced by pork and 
beans and veal loaf, in which event each case of 20 rations would probably contain 
20 eight-ounce cans of canned corned beef; 10 eight-ounce cans of pork and beans; 1! 
eight-ounce cans of veal loaf, or other suitable cooked substitutes. 
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It might be remarked just here that 
this extra weight of packing—23 of the 
57 ounces—or nearly 40 per cent, looks 
like ‘‘a deal of sack for a penny-worth 
of bread,’’ but the convenience and 
saving resulting from having the two 
meals packed separately has inevitably 
resulted in the extra weight. 

We therefore may, in future, look 
for orders for troops to subsist on half 
rations more fre- 


bulk of 154 eubie inches (714 x 
814 x 214) and a nutritive value 
of about 3,250 calories. 

For convenience of compari- 
son we show on the same scale 
below, and alongside the new 
Reserve Ration, the old Armour 
Emergency Ration for which it 
is substituted. 

The details of packing and 
general makeup of the new ra- 
tion are as indicated in the cut 
on the following page. 

A further desirable feature of 
the new ration is the variety in 
the meat component. From the 
standpoint of keeping qualities, 
cost, and general acceptability, canned 
corned beef is considered the stand- 


ard, and for that reason 8 ounces, or 






one-half the meat in each ration is 
eanned corned beef. To give the de- 
sired variety, however, the other half 
of the meat ration is either 


(a) Beans with pork and tomato 
sauce (7 in every 20 rations). 





quently than in 
the past. 

Instead, there- 
fore, of the two 
Reserve Rations 
weighing 5% 
pounds gross, 4s 
shown in the fl- 
lustration above, 
the soldier will 
carry the single 
ration shown in 
the illustration 
below, which 
weighs 3 pounds 
9 ounces, has a 
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(b) Beef, dried and sliced (7 in 
every 20 rations). 

(c) Veal loaf (6 in every 20 ra- 
tions), 





as indicated in the label on the outside 
of the end of each packing case as fol- 
lows: 

20 U. S. Reserve Rations 


7 with 8 ounces beans with pork and 
tomato sauce. 


7 with 8 ounces beef, dried, sliced. 
6 with 8 ounces veal loaf. 


Each ration contains in addition: 

8 ounces beef, corned. 

3 ounces chocolate, sweet. 

6/10 ounce coffee, soluble. 

2.4 ounces sugar. 

12 ounces hard bread. 

It will, therefore, be quite unneces- 
sary to open either cases or packages 
to see what they contain—the contents 
are clearly listed on the outside. 

With the distribution of the lot of 
10,000 rations, and field tests ordered, 
it is to be hoped that envugh of the 
criticism will be constructive to enable 
the Quartermaster Corps, whose slogan 
is, ‘‘Service for the Line,’’ to supply 








what the line really wants, 
will in time of stress pro 
when all considerations are 
weighed, the most satisfacto; 


1 What 
to be 


refully 


RESERVE RATION 
ASSEMBLEO BEFORE 
— IN CARDBOARD 


Among the points which wil! doubt 
less come in for criticism wil! be the 
keeping qualities of the substitutes for 
the canned corned beef, and the con- 


tainer for the soluble coffee. As is 
well known, soluble coffee is extremely 
susceptible to atmospheric influences, 


and several containers, such as a paste- 
board cylindrical box dipped in 
melted paraffin after filling; the ordi- 
nary cylindrical tin can with cover, 
like this: 


" 
and sealed by soldering; and als 
gelatine capsules; but all were dis- 
earded in favor of the cylindrical 
tin box with friction top cover parafiin 
sealed, the chief mechanical disadvant- 
age of which is the difficulty of quickly 
emptying the entire contents after 
opening the container. This may most 
effectively be accomplished by empty- 
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ine the bulk of the soluble coffee 
po er, and dissolving the remainder 
by partly filling the container with 
wat r. It must be admitted, however, 
that this is not entirely satisfactory. 

The old Emergency Ration is now 
elim nated, although we still have some 
600.000 (manufactured in 1918) in 
storage at Mexiean border depots. It 
is shown in the illustration above and 
alongside that of the new Reserve 
Ration. 

It is still used by the Air Service 
on the Mexiean border and in the 
Philippines; also in the round-the- 
world airplane flight now in progress. 

This, as well known, consists of— 


Evaporated beef powder, 3 ounces. 

Wheat, cooked, kiln dried and 
parched, 6 ounees, 

Three l-ounee eakes sweet choco- 
late, 3 ounces, 

Salt and pepper for seasoning. 

The wheat and meat component, 
mixed, and in the shape of a coarse, 
dry meal, may be eaten dry or stirred 
into cold water, or it may be boiled 
with water for five minutes, making a 
thick porridge or soup, depending 
upon the quantity of water used. 
Chocolate to be eaten dry or used in 
liquid form. Tests have shown that 
these Emergeney Rations will keep for 
from 14 to 19 years. 


In the replies to the questionnaire 
circulated in 1920, its merits were con- 
ceeded by a number of experienced 
division commanders, and the idea was 
also advanced that there is a place in 
our service for both a Reserve Ration 
and an Emergency Ration such as that 
above described, which, while having 
a nutritive value sufficient to keep a 
soldier in good physical condition for 
short periods, particularly when sup- 
plemented by such other articles of 
food as the experience of our long past 
Indian Campaigns, the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, Mexican Punitive Expedi- 
tion, as well as the World War, shows 
are usually obtainable. It must be ad- 
mitted that the old Emergency Ration 
has not the appetizing qualities of tur- 
key and cranberry sauce, but it is 
compact, light, and keeps good for 
longer periods than any other ration 
which we have ever had. 

Whatever ration be carried it should 
be remembered that in future wars as 
in the World War, the mass of our 
troops will be fresh from civil life, 
and they will carry on their backs 
only what in their belief is well worth 
while carrying. If conditions be such 
that they must carry food in their 
pack or go hungry, they will carry 
what they think they will need—but no 
more ! 
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The Defense of Booby’s Bluffs 


Mgj. Single List 


SECOND VISION 


T 2.30 p. m., Colonel 
Strong arrived at the 
post office, and went 

f over our orders with 

us, as explained in 

the first vision. How- 
ever, my actions on 
being dismissed were 

i quite different from 

those on the former 

occasion. At once, I 
told Lieutenant Humphreys to find 

the company of engineers, tell them to 

get out to the line by 3.15 p. m., and 
to bring with them at least our share 
of the tools and as many others as they 
felt that they could get out of the 
division engineer, who knew how great 
was our need for them. I also ordered 

Lieutenant Humphreys to find the 

platoon of gas troops and the four 

regimental headquarters squads and to 

get them out on the job by 3.15 p. m., 
as we were going to intrench before 

dark. 

I then hunted up the commanders of 
the auxiliaries—the artillery, the 
trench mortars, and the 37mm. gun, 
and told them I wanted them to go 
out at once with me to look over the 
ground and see what they could do to 
assist in the defense. They were all 
outwardly very profuse in their state- 
ments of willingness to help; but it re- 
quired all of my persuasive and pro- 
fane powers in order to make them 
come out with me. However, event- 
ually they all came. 

At 3.15 p. m., I reached my bat- 
talion, which had halted at road junc- 
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tion 418 (342.3-728.9) and was Waiting 
for my orders. I gave them juickly 
and decisively, but this time the) were 
somewhat different from my orders as 
given in the last vision. I said. 


(1) The Blues are driving our de. 
tachments before them and by even. 
ing will have crossed the Monoeacy 
River, about 5,000 yards due east of 
us. Our Army holds the general line 
of the Monocacy River and Booby’s 
Creek; our division holds that portion 
of the line from where it leaves the 
Monocacy to where it touches Booby’s 
Creek; our regiment holds from 342.5. 
728.6 to 342.7-730.9, with six companies 
in line and six companies in reserve. 

(2) This battalion will organize and 
defend that portion of the line from 
342.5-728.6 to 342.5-730.0. We are to 
be supported by 1 bn of 75s, 1 battery 
of 155s, 1 section of trench mortars, 
and 1 37mm. gun. 

(3) Captain A, your company will 
organize and defend the right half of 
the firing line. Captain B, your com- 
pany will organize and defend the left 
half of the firing line. Captain (, 
your company will organize and de- 
fend the support line. Captain D, 
your machine gun company will sup 
port the defense. Lieutenant Sibert 
(gas troops), your platoon will scat- 
ter along the lines, install horns, and 
give the alarm in case there is a gas 
attack. 

The four regimental headquarters 
squads will construct me an observa- 
tion station on top of that hill (Hill 
463), a command post some 200 yards 
in rear of the hill, a kitchen in the 
ravine about 600 yards west of the hill, 
and a dressing station in the center of 
the support line. 

Lieutenant Byrnes (Intelligence 
Officer), you will go forward and ob- 
tain news of the enemy. 


(4) Lieutenant Humphreys (Adju- 
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tant), you and Captain Lee (comman- 
der of engineer company), will distri- 
bute the tools. You will then find me 
along the line and report. Cooks will 
prepare supper for 7.00 p. m., and 
carrying parties will take it to troops 
at work. 

(5) 1 go to inspeet the ground; I 
visit each captain and look over his 
particular area with him. All unit 
commanders will meet me here at 6.00 
de- p. m. : : P 

All men will first dig their own holes 
to sufficient depth to shelter them- 
selves, later, all trenches will be con- 
nected up, if time permits. No wire 
up until trenches are completely dug; 
cut brush in the immediate front; cut 
down no large trees. No cessation of 
work until I order. 

With my auxiliary commanders, I 
started an inspection of the ground. 
On the way I discussed with each of 
the commanders the various qualities 


of his command and what might be ex- 


oo pected of him in the way of assistance. 
ars, The machine gun commander said that 

all his guns needed was a high point in 
- rear so that when his fire passed over 


the hill in front the trajectory would 


left eurve so that there would be no dead 
C, spaces; that he could cover a space of 
de- 300x50 yards with the barrage of one 
D, machine gun, and that no enemy could 

sup- : , 

best live through this barrage. 


cat: The artillery commanders said that 
all they needed was a good observation 
station; that after that, they would 
sie slaughter by indirect fire any Blues 


ma that attempted to take my line; they 
Hill quoted me many statistics to show that 
ards so many rounds of artillery fired from 
= so many guns per second would be 


er sufficient to kill any poor Blue who 
| showed himself this side of the Mono- 
ence cacy. I eould not follow their caleu- 


—_—___. 


for exaggeration, there was not much 
need for my men to dig a trench at all, 
that they would be better employed in 
passing up ammunition to the ar- 
tillery. I asked them what they did 
if the enemy killed many of their men 
and put their guns out of action, and 
they said that they had extras to take 
their places. But the machine gunner 
chimed in with the statement that the 
artillery never lost enough men to 
make it necessary to furnish them any 
extras. It was evident that there was 
a certain amount of jealousy between 
the artillery and machine guns, as each 
seemed to make a specialty of overhead 
fire. 

The trench mortar man explained to 
me that his specialty was shooting into 
hollows and ravines, that he needed 
observation close up to the target; that 
strange as it seemed his mortars were 
more accurate at 1,800 yards than at 
1,400 yards.* 

The 37mm. gun man said that his 
gun could hit a cat’s eye at 1,000 
yards; that his specialty was tanks; 
that all he needed was a place from 
which he could see the cat, or rather 
tank, and he could do the rest. 

On arriving at Hill 462, the artillery 
commanders halted, drew from their 
pockets certain strangely marked mus- 
ketry rules and began to measure off 
the scenery into angles (they called 
them ‘‘mils’’). They also produced 
little hand levels, and with unanimity 
sighted on Hill 487, some 1,300 yards 
to the northwest. Then they looked at 
each other and said ‘‘Excellent’’ as 
one man. I asked them what was the 
matter with them, what was ‘‘ Excel- 
lent,’’ and after much discussion and 


lations; but eoneluded that allowingconsiderable reference to angles of fall, 


* This is a correct statement; see the Trench Mortar manual for explanation. 
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trajectory, angles of rise, etc., I man- 
aged to get them to tell me in plain 
English what it was all about. It 
seems that an artilleryman takes to a 
high hill just like a duck to water; 
that is he sends his observer to the 
high hill. Now here was Hill 487 
which was higher than any other hill 
for miles around, and it was like a 
magnet to my artillerymen; they could 
not keep away from it, it beckoned 
them like a Frenchman to a garcon, it 
sang to them like the sirens to Ulysses. 
I could not keep them with me any 
longer. I tried to show them that a 
24-foot tree on top of Hill 463 was 
just as good, especially as there were 
no trees on Hill 487, but my words fell 
on deaf ears. They could not remain. 
They went to Hill 487 with the part- 
ing statement that they would support 
my defense by observation from Hill 
487. 

The machine gunner seemed as much 
peeved by the conduct of the artillery- 
men as I was; he said that they were 
always like that, they always sought 
every opportunity to get off by them- 
selves and fire their guns without re- 
gard to others. He further said that 
he intended to put his observation 
post on top of Hill 463, possibly up in 
a tree, and that he would himself con- 
trol his barrages from that point. 
This was satisfactory to me; so we 
were both content. The trench mortar 
man and the 37mm. gunner also left 
at the same time, the first having set- 
tled on Hill 463 for observation, the 
latter having decided to get under a 
tree halfway between Hill 462 and 
Hill 463. 

While I was returning via the sup- 
port line I met Lieutenant Humph- 
reys and Captain Lee who reported 


that they had finished the dis: 
of the tools. I told Captain | 
I had made satisfactory arra 
with all of the others as to : 
assigned to them, and suggest: 
that his men do the wire entan« ment 
work. As stated more fully in the 
First Vision, he objected to 
cause his men had not been so 
he told about sodding the 
around division headquarters, })\i\ding 
the Y. M. C. A., and about the five 
rounds of ammunition that they had 
fired. As in the First Vision, | finally 
decided to place him as outpost, and he 
took the places as in the First Vision 
and proceeded to dig his trenches as 
previously described. 

At 4.30 p. m., having received nw 
message from Lieutenant Byrnes, | 
sent out two patrols, one almost du 
east via Hill 407 and the other through 
the woods a little south of east of 
Hill 443. I also directed Capt 
to post lookouts on Hills 442 and 443 
to keep a sharp lookout for the Blues 

These precautions seemed to have 
been taken just in time; in fact, pre- 
cisely at the right time. At 5.00 p. m., 
a messenger arrived from Cap:ain Lee 
to say that his lookouts on Hills 442 
and 443 had seen some Blue cavalry 
chase a few Reds into the woods about 
600 yards southwest of crossroads 420 
and go into the woods after them ; also 
that a large column of Reds was on 
the road southeast of crossroads 42) 

This information was communicated 
to my troops at work and served to 
speed them up considerably in thei! 
digging. Certainly, nothing nerves 
the arm so much as a foeman on the 
horizon, particularly a foemar worthy 
of his steel, and if the stee] happens 
to be a pick or shovel, the arm }s 
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nerv.: just the same. It may be added 
that ‘he brain is of vital import in 
nervirg the arm; and nothing so 
nerves the brain as a knowledge that 
the worthy foeman will have to expose 
several square feet of vulnerable hu- 


man corpus while his nerved opponent 
is well sheltered by several feet of 
earth 


Finding my men not at all disposed 
to shirk this job of digging, I went 
out to Hill 443 to see what I could. 
The first thing I saw was a line of Blue 
outposts on the north and south ridge 
through erossroads 420. On looking 
at my own outpost, I noticed that Cap- 
tain Lee’s men were building them- 
selves wire entanglements; and yet 
this was the same bunch of engineers 
who had never built a wire entangle- 
ment. I decided that building of wire 
entanglements did not require especial 
skill with a foeman on the horizon; so 
I stopped to watch them do it. Being 
untrained in the arts of the military 
engineer, they did not at all do it ac- 
cording to the books. They simply 
went out in squads, found a wire fence, 
put two men at each fence post, cut 
the wire at the interval beyond every 
fourth post, lifted the whole four 
panels of wire fence at one time, and 
carried the whole thing back and set 
it up again in the selected place where 
they had prepared four postholes for 
it. I was much surprised to see that 
they did not. aceurately measure the 
distance between these post holes so as 
to keep the wire taut, but placed them 
in any old way so that the wire was 
not at all taut and did not look at all 
neat and military. Another error 
which they were committing, and 
which showed that they were totally 
inex perieneed, consisted in simply put- 


ting wire all around certain sets of 
trenches; each platoon or half platoon 
had its squad trenches bunched more 
or less together, and was putting row 
after row of wire around its own set 
of ‘trenches regardless of the others. 
It was evident to me that these engi- 
neers did not know how to build 
trenches nor where to put their wire. 
I decided to show them how to fortify 
themselves properly, but other things 
claimed my attention and I did not do 
this. 

Just at this time, the Blues ad- 
vanced west with a thin line of skir- 
mishers from the north and south 
ridge through crossroads 420. There 
was no Infantry to oppose them, and 
they advanced leisurely toward the 
woods southeast of me and on my side 
of Booby’s Creek. Also, I saw my 
own patrol on Hill 407 decamp with 
much zeal and make its way back to 
Hill 442. Some of the engineers on 
Hill 442 fired at this Blue skirmish line 
but never hit anybody; evidently their 
five shots at 200 yards had not trained 
them for greater distances. I looked 
for the artillery on Hill 487 and con- 
gratulated myself on my firmness in 
getting them out today instead of wait- 
ing until tomorrow. And my expecta- 
tions were justified; the artillery was 
very much on the alert. I saw a few 
artillery men on Hill 487, heard the 
sound of a shell, and turned my glasses 
on the Blue skirmish line to see them 
blown to pieces. What was my surprise 
to see no shell explode near the Blue 
line, but to hear it explode near a large 
tree on Hill 443 and not more than 75 
yards from the place where I was stand- 
ing. All of the engineers immediately 
took to their trenches; and I took about 
a yard of one of their trenches, Lieu- 
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tenant Humphreys taking the adjacent 
yard. Another shell came and hit a 
little closer to the tree; a third came 
and hit the tree itself. Lieutenant 
Humphreys started to climb out of the 
trench. ‘‘It is all right,’’ said he; ‘‘they 
will not fire any more; they were only 
registering ; they always have to regis- 
ter on something before they can begin 
to fight, and that tree was an excellent 
registration mark.’’ ‘‘But why regis- 
ter on their own troops?’’ said I. 
‘They did not know we were here,’’ 
said he. ‘‘ You will remember that they 
spied Hill 487 and left us before you 
ordered the engineers to take position 
on this hill.’’ 

So we climbed out of our trenches, 
and looked to see the artillery register 
on the Blues. Unfortunately, while 
they were registering on us, the Blue 
skirmish line had crossed the open and 
was now hidden in the ravine and 
woods of Booby’s Creek. However, we 
had not long to wait; another and 
thicker Blue skirmish line left the 
north and south ridge through cross- 
roads 420 and started west towards 
Booby’s Creek. We looked for results 
from our artillery; and it was a beau- 
tiful exhibition. First, the shell hit 
100 yards this side of the Blue line; 
then the shell hit 100 yards beyond the 
line; next, the shell hit 50 yards this 
side of the Blue line, and then 60 yards 
beyond it: finally, two shells hit 40 
yards on each side of the Blue line. 
By this time the line was almost to the 
creek and it disappeared in the creek, 
presumably with much relief and cer- 
tainly with no loss. 

‘‘They are bracketing,’’ said Lieu- 
tenant Humphrey. ‘‘That was a beau- 
tiful bracket.’’ ‘‘I wish they would hit 
somebody,’’ said I. ‘‘What do they 
bracket for?’’ ‘‘I don’t know,’’ said 
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Lieutenant Humphrey, ‘‘but ‘hey 4). 
ways do it.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, ‘| hope 
they are ready to kill somebody now, o, 
have they any more little pec 
such as deliberately missing the ep. 
emy.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said Lieutenant I{umpb. 
rey, ‘‘just watch the next line 

I did watch the third Blue line, and 


arities 


derived some satisfaction from the sight 
this time. It started forward as happy 
and gay as the first two lines. But i: 
changed its mind; a volley met it after 
it had gone 40 yards, and the blast 
must have caused it to think again for 


the line stopped; another blast caugh: 
it, and it fell back beyond the ridge 
Evidently the Blues had no artillery 
up yet, and they did not feel that they 
wished to suffer the loss necessary 
to cross the open fields. It would soon 
be dark and then they could cross in 
great safety. 

My patrol returned from the woods 
southeast of Hill 443, and reported 
that the Blues had foreed them back 
to the western edge of the woods, but 
that the Blues were weak in numbers 
I told Captain Lee to hold his position, 
to keep me informed as to the strength 
of the Blues in his front as the night 
wore on; and to strengthen his de- 
fenses as much as possible under th 
circumstances. 

The progress made by them was quits 
gratifying. A and B companies had a 
complete trench, one yard per maz, all 
connected in one trench; © company 
had split and dug in several places. 
We now had three complete sets of 
company trenches; those of Companies 
A and B were firing trenches; while 
those of Company C (the support lin« 
were shelter trenches just like those 
you see in the books where a soldier 's 
sitting comfortably on a seat, holding 
his rifle, with his back to the enemy 
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At onee I saw that there were four 
weaknesses : 

» The field of fire was obscured by 
brush and trees in front of the firing 
trenches. 

». No wire had been put up. 

-. The trenches did not by any means 
cover all of the front line; in fact their 
length was only a little over half of the 
front. 

d. There were no approach trenches 
for the supports to safely move for- 
ward to reinforee the firing line. 

The first two of these weaknesses 
were unimportant. For example, the 
brush in the immediate front could be 
eut by the men who were resting; and 
it was really better to leave the large 
trees standing instead of cutting them 
down. Also, the wire was not very 
necessary; all the Blues would have to 
do would be to cut it, and I remem- 
bered distinetly how little reliance was 
placed on wire in the school at Camp 
Benning beeause I had seen position 
after position declared as taken by fire 
superiority just when the attackers ar- 
rived at the wire; always the attack 
was declared by the umpires as won or 
lost just before the attackers reached 
the wire; therefore, wire was of no real 
importanee, and I decided not to waste 
time on it. 

The serious objections could not be 
so easily overcome. For example, I 
had never seen a position which was 
not defended by at least one man per 
yard. I had never heard of but one 
such, and that was General Lee’s de- 
fense of Petersburg with about one man 
per two yards, but he had been dig- 
ging his trenches for months white I 
had been digging for only a few hours. 
It was evident that Colonel Strong had 
given me more line than he should have 
given me, for no place could be de- 


fended by less than one man per yard. 
Also, I must have approach trenches 
so that the supports could safely ad- 
vance to feed into the firing line. It 
was evident I must do something. I 
could not have a man per yard, I 
could not have both the complete line 
of trenches and also the approach 
trenches. So I decided in favor of 
making the complete lire of fire 
trenches. I felt that this was a stroke 
of genius. I had read about how Gen- 
eral Forrest had used stratagem to im- 
press the Union forces with the great 
strength of his troops when he had not 
such strength ; also, I had heard of that 
famous Frenchman (I forget his name) 
who had alone defended a fort or cha- 
teau by putting many rifles through 
loopholes and running from one to the 
other and firing them all, in order to 
impress the enemy with the great num- 
ber of the garrison. At any rate, I 
had the bright idea of completing the 
firing trench, and I intended to put 
some few men in the extra part of the 
trench with the idea of making the 
Blues think that I had the whole line 
full of men, at the rate of one man 
per yard. This being decided, I left 
word that the men should work half 
the night and sleep the other half, with 
their weapons in the hands. 

The night passed more or less un- 
eventfully. Captain Lee sent me sev- 
eral messages to the effect that the 
Blues were massing heavier and heavier 
in the ravine of Booby’s Creek and in 
the woods a little south of east of Hill 
443; but I did not see what I could do 
about it, so I had to let them mass. I 
did call on my auxiliaries, but the re- 
sults were rather discouraging. The 
artillery said that they could not hit 
the ravine of Booby’s Creek east of Hill 
442; but they did offer to shell and did 
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shell for a while the ravine east of Hill 
443 and the woods to the south of the 
ravine; then they told me that they 
could not afford to put too many shells 
there, as their supply of ammunition 
was limited. The machine gunner was 
quite anxious to help; but he brought 
out his table of the ‘‘Ordinates of the 
Trajectory of the Browning Machine 
Gun in Meters’’ and proved conclu- 
sively that with the range at 2,000 me- 
ters (as it was) and with the beginning 
of the steep bluff a distance of about 
1,950 meters, a machine gun bullet 
which cleared the top of the bluff would 
surely go some 25 feet over the heads 
of the men sheltered by the bluff. I 
called on the trench mortar commander, 
but he said that he had not wire enough 
to reach to Hill 443; that trench mor- 
tars should always be near their ob- 
servation point; that he had already 
arranged to cover the ravines between 
Hills 462 and 442 and that was all he 
could be expected to do. Altogether, 
I did not get much assistance from 
these auxiliary arms; and I had to just 


let the Blues mass where they desired 

Just before daybreak, Lieutenant 
Byrnes was brought in, wounded as m 
the First Vision, and gave the informa- 
tion as was given in the First Vision. 
However, I felt that I was well pre- 
pared, and I did not worry a great deal 
It is true that I felt a little compune- 
tion about the engineers on outpost 
duty; but it is always the duty of the 
branches to help out the Infantry, and 
I hardened my heart and let the engi- 
neers stay out there. They might hold 
for half an hour; and a half hour's 
delaying of the Blue attack on the In- 
fantry, the backbone of the Army, was 
worth a whole company of engineers 
It is true that I had no intention of 
increasing the strength of my trenches 
in this half hour; but at least my men 
would rest this half hour; and this 
half hour’s rest for the backbone of 
the Army was worth a whole company 
of engineers. 

The battle opened at dawn, and at 
first progressed as in the First Vision. 
The engineers fired away; the Blues 
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hesitatcd for a while until they learned 
that the engineers could not hit any- 
thing; then they tried to rush the en- 
gineers in their trenches. However, at 
this point the battle assumed a differ- 
ent aspect. The Blues would rush up 
to the engineer’s trenches, would be 
blocked against those very unmilitary 
wire entanglements, and would be shot 
down by the engineers, who could at 
least hit something at 60 yards even 
if they had fired only five shots in tar- 
get practice. The Blues then filtered 
through between the intervals of the 
wire entanglements and came upon the 
engineers from the rear. In this, how- 
ever, they ran against other difficulties ; 
the engineers had wires to the rear 
which stopped the rush even where the 
engineers were unable to turn around 
and fire to the rear; and my artillery 
and machine guns turned a perfect hail 
of shell and bullets against the Blues 
who were trying to get at the engineers 
from the rear. Even the 37mm. gun 
picked off an officer or two who was par- 
ticularly active. This attack was a fail- 
ure, and the Blues retired rather crest- 
fallen. 

There was now a lull for about 20 
minutes while the Blues were getting 
ready for something new. A Blue air- 
plane flew over us several times, and 
we watched it with interest. All of us 
were more or less worried for fear that 
it might drop a bomb on us; but it 
seemed to be simply amusing itself 
flying back and forth. It then dis- 
appeared back of the Blue lines. 

Next the Blue artillery began to 
“register’’ on the same tree on Hill 
443 which our artillery had so care- 
fully picked the preceding night. Their 
third shot almost hit the tree; so I be- 
gan to look for the usual bracketing. 


It came; first their shells fell short, 
then over, then less short, then less 
over, and then finally they hit the en- 
gineer’s trenches. The airplane ap- 
peared again ;and dropped six beau- 
tiful stars which we thought very 
pretty, and wondered why it should 
drop stars in the daytime—they would 
have looked so much prettier at night, 
and from a military standpoint would 
have been much more easily seen at a 
distance. The airplane continued to 
cirele above us, and at intervals 
dropped the six stars as before; but I 
had other things to notice and paid 
very little attention to the airplane. 
For, at this time, the Blues opened 
up all of their artillery on the engi- 
neers; they plowed Hills 443 and 442 
fore and aft, backward and forward, 
up and down. I began to feel some 
compunction about making them stay 
there in order to save my men for a 
little rest; and I had just about de- 
cided to order them to fall back when 
the Blues settled it for me. There was 
a dead stop in the artillery firing, a 
Blue line and four tanks rushed the 
engineers, and only a few of them es- 
caped. The rest were marched away 
to the east, to the Blue country. They 
had delayed the Blues for over an 
hour; and I decided that they had 
done their duty. 

The Blues now set themselves to the 
task of capturing my main line of de- 
fense. It was evident that they had 
been impressed by its total length and 


_ feared that it was held by a great num- 


ber of men. My stratagem worked; 
and I had the great satisfaction of 
seeing them delay for nearly an hour 
in order to bring up all their strength. 
My men gripped their rifles, laid their 
clips by their sides, and prepared for 
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the test. Naturally, the Blue artillery 
began to register on my line; but they 
went at it in the queerest way. First 
they put several shots on a tree on Hill 
462, until they hit it. Then they fired 
at the right of my line until they hit 
that ; they next tried the left until they 
hit that. All this time the airplane 
circled around over us and every time 
the Blue artillery hit our line they 
dropped those same six stars. I began 
to see that those six stars meant some- 
thing besides beauty; they meant that 
the Blues had hit their target. The 
Blue artillery now began to try to hit 
somewhere in the middle of the line. 
They hit the line several times; but 
none of my men were in the interval, 
so these shots were all wasted. Strange 
to say, the airplane did not drop the 
six stars. I did not understand it, and 
began to wonder again what those six 
stars meant. Then the Blues hit the 
left of A company, and the airplane 
dropped six stars; next they hit the 
right of C company, and again I saw 
the six stars. The airplane now flew 
well up and back over the Blue lines, 
and I hoped that something had oce- 
curred to stop the Blue artillery, and 
that the Blue Infantry would come on 
and fight. It is true that the statistical 
man will tell you that more men were 
killed by artillery than by Infantry in 
the World War; but it is still the In- 
fantryman who comes to grips with the 
enemy and wins the decision. I had 
lost several men by the Blue artillery 
fire, and I wanted the Blue Infantry 
to stop all of this preliminary work, 
and come over to the decision. The de- 
cision came in another way. Suddenly, 
without any more registration shots, 
the Blue artillery opened up a terrible 
bombardment on my firing line. From 
my observation station on Hill 463 I 


noticed with utter dismay 1 


U every 
Blue shell hit on or near the line o, 
eupied by the companies, that not , 
shell hit the empty trenches that I hag 
so strategically constructed 1 islead 
the Blues. I now began to sve wh; 


that airplane had been doing. [t }aq 
been signaling the right and left , 
each company. That airman 
ply looked down upon the hi 
my men, had noticed that they were | 
crowded into certain sections of th 
trench and that there were no men a: 
all in the other trenches. 
deed very simple, and my ide; 
of making my trenches very visible had 
only reacted in that the airman could 
see very clearly that only a portion of 
them were occupied. For half an hour 
this artillery holocaust kept up ; 50 per 
cent of my men in the firing line wer 
killed or wounded; the rest crouched 
down in the bottom of the fire trene! 
and prayed that the Blues would run 
out of ammunition. I ordered that the 
men seatter along the full length of th 
trench, as it was evident that the Blu 
artillery could not cover all of the 


ad sim- 


+ + 
mets o 


It was In- 


creat 


_ trench with such a rain of shell and 


shrapnell. But the Blues beat me t 
it; some Blue skirmishers ran into th 
ravine east of Hill 462, thence to th 
woods a little southeast of the hill, and 
then into our trenches in the interval 
My auxiliaries, namely the artillery 
machine guns, and trench mortars 
fired a little at these Blues; but there 
were so few at a time that it seemed 
like waste of ammunition, and nothing 
very effective was done. Little by littl 
the number of Blues in my trenches in- 
creased until the whole trench was, say, 
about one-third Reds, one-third Blues. 
and one-third wounded or killed Reds 
My artillery was afraid to fire on the 
Blues because it had not registered and 
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bracketed on my hill; consequently it 
could not do anything. The machine 
guns could not hit the Blues with a 


parrage; the trench mortars did some 
gring, but it was not very effective ; the 
7mm. gun oceasionally hit a single 


Blue as he came across the open. The 
Blue artillery kept firing, and my men 
in the trenches kept falling. The Blue 
airplane again appeared, and the Blues 
in the trenches began to spread to the 
right and left, as this Blue airplane 
euided the Blue artillery fire so that it 
would not hit its own men. It was a 
very slow process, and would never 
have succeeded if matters had been dif- 
ferent. But matters were not differ- 
ent: and the main weakness now 
showed in the error of letting the sup- 
port build shelter trenches instead of 
firing trenches. The support had been 
securely sitting or lying in its 6-foot 
deep trenches, with the men’s back to 
the enemy, and so far had not suf- 
fered. At my command, they climbed 
to the top of the trench and opened up 
fire on the Blues. It was not effective, 
the trench was not built for such work ; 
and the Blues were off to their flanks 
and the aiming was difficult. Soon the 
Blue airplane began signaling again, 
the Blue artillery switched on the sup- 
port trenches just long enough to drive 
the supports back into their trenches, 
and then the Blue artillery began the 
process of destroying the supports 
without any resistance. 

It was too much for me. I ordered 
a retreat. My brave men marched off 
to the same old tune, singing and 
swearing, ‘‘The Brave Reds they never 
run; they simply march away.”’ 


The erystal clouded, and I felt that 
I had lost my reputation and my 
chance of getting at General A. Evi- 


dently the writer of books knew some- 
thing besides books. The coordination 
between the Blue artillery and air- 
planes was wonderful. I began even 
to doubt if I could whip the Blue 
Infantry. 

But the erystal again cleared ; all was 
not over. This time I saw those same 
sergeants, Jones, Brown, Wire, Smith, 
and Williams: and I listened intently, 
for I felt that they could tell me some- 
thing. They did: 


Sergt. Jones: ‘‘Why did we not con- 
ceal those trenches; they looked like a 
sign or a bull’s-eye; hit it once, you 
get a cigar.’’ 

Sergt. Brown: ‘‘Why let the sup- 
ports build a trench which is good only 
for sitting down; I should say that it 
could just as well be fit for firing.’’ 

Sergt. Wire: ‘‘And why not let the 
engineers fall back when they could do 
nothing except sit there and be killed.”’ 

Sergt. Smith: ‘‘ Well, if you ask me, 
the next time I build a trench I am 
going to put wire all around it.’’ 
> Sergt. Williams: ‘‘Yes, and I am 
not going to let my men all get 
bunched up in a group, so that every 
shell which misses one squad will sure- 
ly hit another.’’ 


The crystal clouded and became 
dead. It was evidently through for 
this battle. However, I felt a little 
more encouraged. If I could just get 
another chance. I had now a few more 
lessons learned and marked down for 
future reference: 


7. Conceal the trenches. The enemy 
is not impressed by the length of 
trenches. They are favorably impressed 
if they can see them. 

8. Make the supports build their 
trenches so that they can fire; they 
need not fire if not necessary; they 
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should be able to do something besides 
sit still, if firing is necessary. 

9. Do not let men be killed solely in 
order to let others rest; in military 
language, a soldier never needs rest 
when a battle is going on. 

10. In building trenches, put wire 
around every platoon or independent 
portion of platoon. 

11. Do not bunch up whole com- 
panies in a group; spread them out by 
platoons or half platoons so that every 
shell of the enemy will not score a hit. 


As soon as I had thorough!) agsin, 
lated these new lessons, I looked again 
at the crystal. None of the other of. 
ficers had yet arrived at the post office. 
the crystal would show me \ totions 
this time, so that I would be able tp 
tell the others just how I would do j 
The crystal thinned and cleared, ang 
again I saw the future in accordane 
with my latest ideas, information, ang 
intelligence. 


D 


Your Contribution 
Your contribution to the Infantry 
School Recreation Center fund, be it 
large or small, will be thankfully re- 


ceived and highly appreciated. 

Decide how you propose to partici- 
pate and send your contribution along. 
The money is needed now to keep the 


work going on. 





















| National Matches 


Lieut. W. C. Conover, /nfantry 


- ———— HENEVER the Na- 


tional Matches are 
under discussion by 
Army Officers, two 
questions are almost 
certain, sooner or 
later to arise. Of 
what benefit are these 
competitions to the 
individuals attending 
them? What are the 
functions of the Infantrymen who are 
detailed for duty under the Executive 
Officer of the National Matches! 

While the bulk of Army personnel 
may be largely unfamiliar with the 
detailed operation of the National 
Matches, many officers and enlisted 
men are each year present at these 
competitions, either as executives as- 
sisting in administrative matters or as 
members of the service teams and as a 
result are not long in realizing the 
benefit to be derived therefrom. For 
the benefit of others who have not been 
so fortunate, yet whose co-operation 
can be of very material aid in promot- 
ing that essentially American institu- 
tion, skill with the Infantry weapon, a 
brief summary of the functions of the 
National Board for the Promotion of 
ltifle Praetice and the National Rifle 
Association—the two organizations 
most closely concerned with the hold- 
ing of the Matehes—is in order. 

The National Board was created by 
Act of Congress, July 30, 1904, for the 
purpose of encouraging rifle practice 
throughout the United States. It is 
the General Staff of the Army of 
Ameriean Riflemen. Its members are 





representatives of the Army, the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, the National Board 
and organized civilian shooters. Speci- 
fically it functions by aiding rifle clubs 
to establish and maintain ranges and 
by placing military rifles and am- 
munition within the reach of the club 
members. Its operations take the form 
of recommendations to the Secretary of 
War. 

The National Rifle Association works 
in conjunction with the National 
Board. Under its supervision rifle 
clubs are organized in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the 
National Board which entitles them to 
government aid. The N.R.A. was or- 
ganized in 1871 for the purpose of 
standardizing and encouraging marks- 
manship, and is an institution sup- 
ported by its membership which 
includes all classes of shooters. 

Since the purposes of these two 
institutions are so similar it is apparent 
that the work of the National Board in 
promoting rifle practice and that of 
the N.R.A. in standardizing shooting 
and in qualifying as finished marks- 
men individuals who may be called 
upon in time of national stress, are 
closely correlated, and culminate 
annually in that congress of riflemen 
known as the National Matches. There 
all classes of shooters meet on a com- 
mon ground, participating first in the 
N.R.A. competitions with the govern- 
ment individual and team military 
matches with service rifle and pistol as 
the climax of the meeting. Along the 
firing line new friendships are formed, 
a common language is spoken, ideas are 
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interchanged; all parts of a process 
which welds together the shooting 
fraternity, and insures its sturdy 
growth against some future day of 
need. 

So far the general value of the 
National Matches to the Nation should 
be obvious. But in considering the 
value of this system specifically to the 
Infantry, there are other factors to be 
considered. Of prime importance in 
this connection is the team training 
held prior to the actual competition. 
Candidates of the Infantry team are 
assembled each year, all with the same 
unity of purpose. This purpose is the 
keystone of the entire summer’s stren- 
uous training and through this train- 
ing is achieved certain distinct edu- 
cational advantages that are invaluable 
to the participants therein. It is gener- 
ally admitted today that there are 
three well established aims of training. 
One—the imparting of facts of direct, 
practical value with a consequent deve- 
lopment in the student of special 
physical powers. Two—the enlarge- 
ment of mental and physical capacity 
which will enable the student to solve 
problems confronting him. Three— 
most important of all, the further 
development of character in the man. 
By this is meant the developing of a 
balanced introspective will to which the 
body and the emotions are servants. 
Believing the foregoing to be true, let 
us inquire in a general way, the more 
important advantages of intensive 
team training. The one thing above 
all others that has impressed upon me 
the character building value of this 
training is the fact that the candidate 
must necessarily work out his most 
difficult problems wholly unaided, and 
that in so doing he is forced to a great 
deal of self-analysis because the pro- 


blems presented by flinching, 
muscular control, co-operation 


the eye, brain, and finger and 


eneral 


Tween 


ervous 
agitation, force themselves upon him 
every time he fires. These a) not 
mere problems of dexterity; they are 
problems which, in the solving, | all for 
the development of a mental balaneo 
and steadiness. The immediate and 


disastrous results that follow from 
the slightest abandonment of self-con. 
trol are obtained in no other branch of 
training. In other training requiring 
physical effort, the active emotions are 
a positive physical help, while in rifle 
shooting increased blood circulation 
always attendent upon the experienc- 
ing of strong emotion is fatal to best 
results. It is this awakening in the 
candidate of a consciousness of what 
self-anaylsis means and its benefits the: 
constitute the great value of team 
training. 

Interest in rifle shooting has given 
the candidate a purpose, that of shoot- 
ing well enough to attain a place on a 
team squad, the strong interest power, 
having given the mind unity of action 
develops concentration, trust and con- 
fidence in his brother candidates 
The training develops a keen appreci- 
ation and consideration for the other 
fellow. Sportsmanship is essential, 
and truthfulness, patience, and care 
being composites of this quality are 
also encouraged. Since continual con- 
centration is exacted to the highest de- 
gree in attaining success in shooting, 
this concentration, the dominating 
factor in achievement, is of important 
educational value. After the team 
training period is completed, the cand: 
dates are sent to the range where thie 
National Matches are to be held. The 
successful members of the team squad 
are given further training and the 
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other candidates are assigned to duty 
with the Executive Officer of the 
National Matches. 

The National Matches may well be 
divided into three distinct phases, to 
wit: the Small Arms Firing School, 
the N. R. A. Matches, and the Na- 
tional Rifle and Pistol Matches. The 
Small Arms Firing School is consid- 
ered to be one of the most successful 
and beneficial features of the National 
Matches. It was inaugurated in 1920 
under the direction of Lt. Colonel 
Smith W. Brookhart, O.R.C. who is a 
recognized authority on the subject of 
rifle training. This school probably 
had its inception in the Small Arms 
Firing School conducted at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, in 1918. At that time its 
riflemen were training for the emer- 
gency then existing. The director of 
the Small Arms Firing School is as- 
sisted by a group of competent in- 
structors who, to quote a widely read 
article on this school ‘‘Have been se- 
lected from America’s foremost rifle- 
men.’’ The instructors, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are Infantry officers who have 
received the valuable training with the 
Infantry team. Not only does the Smalé 
Arms Firing School prove a strong in- 
centive to these individuals who are 


attending the National Matches for the 
first time, but it offers an opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas between the 
old season shots. Nowhere else can 
this specialized training be obtained. 
The course is practically the same as 
is prescribed in ‘‘Rifle Marksman- 
ship’’ except that more stress is laid 
upon the actual firing of the piece. 
The experienced shots are used in 
coaching the new men, and in this 
manner the maximum benefits are ob- 
tained. After the course of instruc- 
tion has been completed, the instrue- 
tors are assigned to their duties. 
Many of the teams require coaches, 
especially those representing the C.M. 
T. C. They are also given the actual 
running of the competitions. These 
matches having been held for many 
years under practically the same ad- 


ministration, have been developed so 


that the methods used are nearly ideal. 


The experience received from having a 
part in conducting these matches 
should prove extremely valuable to the 
infantryman who returns to duty with 
his organization with the experience 
in handling a large body of men under 
conditions that are seldom present, ex- 


cept in time of war. 


D 


Infantry School Project 


Participation in the Infantry School 
Recreation Center project is open to 
every member of the Infantry Asso- 


ciation. 


There is included in this number of 
the JouRNAL a page that tells you how 


you may do so. 


Decide! Extract the subscription 
blank and send it along today. 
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“ITH the breaking of 

|the ground for 
W “Doughboy Sta- 
dium’’ at Fort Ben- 
ning, another mile- 
stone in the big recre- 
ation center project 
has been passed. 

The ceremony was 
attended by a large 
number of officers 
and soldiers. General Wells wielded 
the pick that broke the first ground 
at the stadium site and Colonel Bjorn- 
stad shoveled the earth from the hole 
and the wonderful project that will do 
more for the Infantry School and the 
Infantry than anything that has been 
heretofore conceived, was under way. 

It is the plan to build the front and 
rear retaining walls for the double row 
of boxes that are to occupy two sides 
of the stadium. The space between 
them will then be filled and allowed to 
settle, after which the concrete floor 
slabs will be placed and the boxes com- 
pleted. The next step is the construc- 
tion of the bays which are to be placed 
behind the boxes. These bays are to 
be dedicated to Infantry regiments to 
stand as a monument to the organiza- 
tions for all time to come. All but a 
few regiments have made provision for 
their bay and are making arrange- 
ments for the collection of funds to 
eover the cost of same. 

The officers of Infantry and the 
friends of the Infantry in civil life are 
responding liberally to the call for 
funds for the project. More than 400 
officers have taken ‘‘Ground floor’’ 
membership in the officers club which 
costs only $10.00 and covers the initia- 
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tion fee to the club. This am: 
also apply on the officer’s cur 


t will 


t dues 
when he goes to Fort Benning fo; 
duty and will serve to meet abo: three 
months dues. There are no (ues or 


assessments for non-resident m: inbers 
The construction work \||! 
pushed forward as rapidly as 
are available for the project. The gol. 
diers at Fort Benning are doing the 
work so that every cent that comes into 
the fund is used for the purchase of 
material and expert supervision 


be 


Tunds 


RESOLUTIONS OF FORT BENNING BRANCH 


At a meeting of the Fort Benning 
Branch of the U. 8S. Infantry Associa- 
tion resolutions were adopted that set 
forth their position in no uncertain 
terms. This Branch of the Associa- 
tion consists of 348 officers of the Reg- 
ular Army, 61 officers of the National 
Guard and 17 officers of the Organized 
Reserve. All of these officers are on 
the ground. They see, know and ap- 
preciate what the Recreation (enter 
means to the Infantry School and the 
Infantry. Their whole souled endorse- 
ment of the project will go a long way 
towards its successful consummation 
The resolutions follow : 


Whereas, The Infantry School, the 
great center of development in intan- 
try training, tacties, technique, arms, 
equipment, athletics and all other sub- 
jects pertaining to the Infantry, has 
exerted and is exerting a great influ- 
ence throughout the entire Army for 
increased Infantry efficiency, esprit de 
corps and prestige and is therefore 
worthy at all times of the active, en 
thusiastic, and loyal support of ever) 
Infantryman of the United States 

Wuereas, The Infantry S¢hoo! 
Branch of the United States Infantry 
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Association eonsiders that the project 
for the Infantry School Recreational 
Center as outlined in the InrantRY 
Jovrnat of Mareh, 1924, and in Memo- 
randum No. 1, of the United States 
Infantry Association on the same sub- 
‘ect, will provide at an early date a 
splendid memorial to ‘‘ The Doughboy’’ 
and a very necessary element of the 
Infantry Sehoel and fers a fine op- 
portunity to greatly ‘nerease the es- 
prit de corps of th. mtire Infantry 
Arm and enhanee its prestige through- 
out the entire United States. 

\Vuereas, All eontributions to the 
project are entirely voluntary on the 
part of each and every contributor as 
is the ease in all contributions to 
memorials, 

Wuereas, The project has the sup- 
port and approval of the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Staff, the Chief of 
Infantry, the Commandant of the 
Infantry Sehool and the officers on 
duty there. 

Wuereas, The Executive Council of 
the United States Infantry Associa- 
tion, in giving the project its support 
as outlined in Memorandum No. 1, 
above referred to, acted in accord with 
the true spirit and letter of the object 
of the Association as set forth in Ar- 
ticle IIL of the Constitution, viz: to 
promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
Arm of the military service of our 
country by maintaining its best stan- 
dards and traditions, by fostering es- 
prit de corps. 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the 
Infantry School Branch of the United 
States Infantry Association collectively 
and individually pledge at all times 
their active, enthusiastic and loyal 
support to the Infantry School. 

Resolved, That this Branch heartily 
indorses the project for ‘‘The Infantry 
School Reereational Center’’ and 
promises its enthusiastic support 
thereto in accordance with the plan as 
outlined, all financial contributions be- 
ing purely voluntary and at the dis- 
cretion of each member of the Branch. 


Resolved, That this Branch heartily 
approves the action of the Executive 
Council of the United States Infantry 
Association in its support of the pro- 
ject, believing it acted with vision, 
sound policy, and in accord with the 
object of the association and the best 
interests of the Infantry Arm. 

Resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the President of the 
United States Infantry Association, to 
all other Branches, to the Chief of 
Staff, the Chief of Infantry and to the 
Commandant, Infantry School. 


GOWDY FIELD 


The baseball field which will be a 
part of the big Recreation Center has 
been named Gowdy Field, in honor of 
Harry (‘‘Hank’’) Gowdy, catcher of 
the ‘‘Giants:’’ This has been decided 
upon by the authorities at the school, 
and the Executive Council of the U. 8S. 
Infantry Association. The decision is 
in line with the policy of the Infantry, 
to honor men who served with distine- 
tion during the World War in the In- 
fantry branch of the Service. 

‘‘Hank’’ Gowdy, was the first Big 
League player to announce that he was 
going to enter the service, following 
the break with the Central Powers, in 
1917. At that time he was first string 
catcher on the Boston ‘‘Braves,’’ the 
National League team of that city. He 
enlisted in the Fourth Infantry, Ohio 
National Guard, which later became 
the 166th Infantry, 42d Division. 
He was shortly made Color Sergeant 
of the regiment, and held this rank 
through the entire war. 

He went overseas with his regiment, 
and served with it throughout the cam- 
paign, this service including occupa- 
tion of defensive sectors near Lune- 
ville, Baccarat and Essey, in Lorraine, 
and near Souain in Champagne; and 
in four major offensive operations: 
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Champagne-Marne, Aisne-Marne, St. BAYS AND BOXES 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne. ri sept acknowledged. $18 365.97 
. _ 11th Infantry, Bay. 1.000 % 
sat ae aeacan fare come Lak Infty, Bap 
ged . . 26th Infantry, Bay and 3 
pation in the project this month. The Boxes ....... 1.300.090 
llth Infantry, Col. James T. Dean, Maj. Gen. Harry Cc. Hale, 
has taken a Bay in Doughboy Stadium Box ..... 100.00 
which will be dedicated to the regi- Brig: Gen. Charles H. Barth, me 
ment. Col. Paul Giddings, Box. 100.00 
The 14th Infantry, Col. Charles (Col. R. C. Turck, 154th Inf., 
R. Howland, has endorsed the project _ PS ae oe ae 100.00 





and has made provision for a Bay in Col. George D. Catlin, Box 100.00 
Doughboy Stadium. Lt. Col. W. E. Gunster, Box 100.00 


The 26th Infantry, Col. James M. mt Wai bee — : eed 
Graham, has arranged for a Bay in Maj. B. E. Bowen, Box... 100.00 
the Doughboy Stadium and for three Capt. R. C. Smith, Box... 100.00 
boxes at its base. These boxes are to Companies D and E, N. G. 
be dedicated to officers of the regiment and R. O. Class, to com- 

: : memorate Class of 1924, 
who made the supreme sacrifice in ac- SET . 100.00 
tion during the World War: Col. A Reserve Officer. To be 
Hamilton A. Smith, July 22, 1918; Lt. dedicated to the memory 


Col. Clark R. Elliot, July 21, 1918;  °f @ cavalry soldier killed 

















: ae nec ee ek 100.00 
and Maj. James M. McCloud, July a 
19, 1918. ee $22,865.27 
° ° ; 
Ground Floor Memberships in Officers’ Club 
Previously acknowledged.$4, ay 00 | Maj. J. D. Elliott........ 10.00 | Capt. J. L. Ready.. 3 10.00 
Capt. C. V. Allen....... 00-| Col. G, H. Estes......... 10.00 | Lt. Col. R. I. Rees.. 10.00 
Col. H. A. Allen. peesaeme 19.00 Maj. J. C. Fairfax...... 10.00 | Maj. C, S. Richell....... 10.00 
Maj. G. A, M. Anderson 10.00 t. G. L. Febiger..... 10.00 | Col. C. D. Roberts. 10.0 
Capt. E. J. Armstrong 10.00 | Brig. Gen. H. B. Fiske... 10.00 | Maj. M. P. Schillerstrom 10.00 
Maj. R. L. Bacon....... 10.00 | Lt. Col, A. W. Foreman.. 10.00 | Col. P. M. Shaffer...... 10.00 
Maj. F. H. Baird....... 10.00 t. E. N. Frakes..... 10.00 | Capt. R. Sloan..... oa 10.00 
Capt. A. J. Becker... 10.00 . G. D. Freeman..... 10.00 | Maj. G. L. Smith....... 19.00 
Capt. F. F. Becker..... 10.00 | Col. C. Gerhardt....... 10.00 | Capt. B. S. Slocker...... 10.00 
Capt. E. H. Bertram. . 10.00 | Maj. R. R. Glass....... 10.00 | Maj. W. J. Tack........ 10.00 
Lt. Col. R. J. Binford 10.00 | Lieut. W. V. Gray..... 10.00 | Capt. C. F. Thomas...... 10.00 
Maj. J. L. Bradley..... 10.00 t. J. W. Howder..... 10.00 | Maj. C. W. Le ae 10.00 
Capt. O. N. Bradley..... 10.00 xX fF eee 10.00 | Lt. Col. C. Tillotson 10.00 
Maj. F. M. Brannon 10.00 | Maj. H. L. Jordan...... 10.00 | Col. C. A. Trott........ 10.00 
Maj. H. C. Brown...... 10.00 . H. C. Kearney 10.00 | Maj. A. R. Underwood. . 10.00 
Maj. Wm. Buerkle...... 10.00 | Capt. A. F. Kingman 10.00 | Capt. T. A. Young...... 10.0 
Lt. Col. W. H. Clendenin 10.00 Maj. F. B. Kobes....... 10.00 —_ . 
Maj. 45 i — Wanegée —— _- ry ry Seeeree. jain 10.00 0 re $4,680.00 
t. G. M. “ae 10. oe St epee 10.00 is te 
Ma J. E. Creed. cao Ss 10.00 | Capt. M. W. Marsh aiihs 10.00 CONTRIBUTIONS 
Maj. T. L. Crystal...... 10.00 | Lt. Col. G. C. Marshall.. 10.00 | Previously acknowledged 80.00 
; Lt. Col. C. E. Delaplane 10.00 | Lieut. T. T. Mayo....... 10.00 | Col. H, F, ethers, Oc. 5.00 
: 7. Ve Me eins vacce 10.00 | Maj. L. Mercader....... 10.00 =. U. S. M. 7 
Col, A. J. Docgnanty ... 10.00 | Maj. E. J. Moran....... 10.00 | Maj. W. O. Boswell. 
Col. H. A. Eaton......: 10.00 | Maj. L. P. Patten. ...... 10.00 
; Capt. C. R. Eisenschmidt 10.00 | Capt. A. Pendleton...... 10.00 Ee 
: 
: 
SUMMARY 
Bays and Boxes. $22,865.27 
. Ground Floor Memberships 4,680.00 
Contributions 97.50 





Tote) eenenennenenn $27,642.77 
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The Recreation Center Project 


Infantry School 


RECREATION CENTER FUND 


Individual officers may participate in the construction of the 
Infantry School Recreation Center project as follows: 

(a) The dedication of a box of the Memorial Stadium $100.00 
This carries life membership in the Officers’ Club at Fort 
Benning, without the payment of any further initiation 
fee or dues. 

(b) The taking of a “‘ground floor’’ membership in 

the Officers Club at Fort Benning... $ 10.00 

This amount, if forwarded prior to July 1, 1924, will be 
applied to resident dues to the Club when the officer is on 
duty at Fort Benning. 


(c) A contribution to any extent that may be desired $ 7? 


All contributions will be acknowledged in the columns of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 

The blank below is placed here for your convenience in making your 
remittance. 


Contribution to 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL RECREATION CENTER 


Tue U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Infantry Building, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN : 


Inclosed please find my check for $ , which amount please 
include in the Infantry School Recreation Center Fund. 


Remarks 


_ Please write 
Name and Address 
Plainly. 























“EVERY MEMBER NOMINATE A MEMBER” 


NOMINATION 


THE SECRETARY, 
United States Infantry Association, 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 


It gives me pleasure to propose for membership in the United States | 


Association the name of... 


sce i aincspsaplainincinn MOREE MD). in 


RS Se ee gf aa sh 
(Branch) (City) 
Very respectfully, 


Name... 
PROPOSER 


Rank... 





ACCEPTANCE 


If elected, I hereby accept membership in the U. 8. Infantry Associatio: 
enclose remittance of $3.00 for the first year’s dues in the Infantry Associa 


end subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL for one year. 


SS a es. eae As 
NoMINEE 
ie, So ee 
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Notes from Chief of Infantry 


Stabilization 

NE of the most interesting prob- 
O lems constantly confronting the 
personnel Seetion, Office Chief of In- 
fantry, is that which deals with officer 
assignments. It is very desirable, 
both from the viewpoint of the govern- 
ment and of the officer concerned, that 
an officer onee assigned to a perma- 
nent duty and station be permitted to 
remain on such duty and at such sta- 
tion for a full normal tour. The im- 
possibility of reaching the ideal in this 
respect is well understood, but, through 
the exereise of care and foresight in 
making assignments, much has been ac- 
complished. 

In considering the assignment of an 
officer to any duty away from troops, 
many questions are involved. Is he 
suitable? Does he desire the detail? 
Is he wanted by the authorities con- 
cerned? Available for detached serv- 
ice? When due for foreign service? 
All these questions and more must be 
satisfactorily answered before orders 
are requested. While it is not always 
possible to select an officer for a par- 
ticular detail who is eligible to remain 
on such detail for four years, every ef- 
fort is made to approximate that con- 
dition, and with considerable success. 
For example, of the 54 Infantry offi- 
cers who are to be relieved from R. O. 
T. C. duty during the present year, the 
average length of time each will have 
held his assignment is about 3 years 
and 5 months. Officers on duty with 
National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves should make an even better 
showing beeause they are technically 
on duty with troops. 


With regard to officers assigned to 
regular troops, we find a different state 
of affairs. About fifty per cent of In- 
fantry officers are on such duty and 
not all of these can hope to remain in 
their present assignments for more 
than two years. In the case of colo- 
nels, War Department policy limits 
their command tour to such period, in 
order to give all an opportunity to 
command. As for the others, the aver- 
age length of tour will not be much 
longer. Why? Because the Infantry 
must furnish each year about 400 stu- 
dent officers, 230 replacements for for- 
eign service, and 300 replacements for 
R. O. T. C., National Guard, Organ- 
ized Reserves and other details. The 
largest proportion of these student of- 
ficers and replacements must come 
from the 1890 odd officers on duty with 
regular troops, and it is obvious that 
the average turnover will be complete 
in but little more than two years. 

There aré, of course, numerous ex- 
ceptions to this general rule. Nearly 
three-fourths of our foreign service 
assignments are for three years; lieu- 
tenants newly commissioned generally 
remain three years or more with the 
regiment to which originally assigned ; 
and there are instances on record of 
officers serving continuously with the 
same regiment for the past six years. 
But these exceptions do not alter the 
general rule. In the future, perhaps, 
when a larger proportion of our offi- 
cers have passed through The Infantry 
School and Leavenworth, better results 
ean be attained in the way of stabili- 
zation. Under present conditions, the 
best averages that can be hoped for are 
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one year as student, two years with 
regular troops, and three and one half 
years on all other assignments. 
® 
Duty 

E read these days of Leadership, 

Initiative, Command, Teamwork, 
Cooperation, Technical ability, Tech- 
nique of weapons, Tactical and strate- 
gical principles and we are unsparing 
in time and efforts devoted to incul- 
eating them in all ranks. 

We talk of our rights and we listen 
to others talk of their rights. How 
often do we hear the word Duty men- 
tioned? Perhaps it is taken for grant- 
ed, a matter of fact. 

In 1857, when his son was a cadet at 
West Point, Robert E. Lee wrote a let- 
ter to him in which he speaks of Duty. 
He ends up, ‘‘Duty, then, is the sub- 
limest word in our language; do, then, 
like the old Puritan, your duty in all 
things.’’ If Robert E. Lee thought it 
advisable to write his son, even when 
his son was surrounded by the tradi- 
tions and actual physical presence of 
West Point, is it not advisable that 
from time to time we take inventory 
and devote a little time, study and re- 
flection to Duty? 

Men with a high sense of duty realize 
their responsibilities, their obligations, 
and they meet them to the best of their 
abilities. Duty causes them to fit them- 
selves for the proper performance of 
their present tasks and for those that 
may possibly arise in the future. 

Two examples of a sense of duty: 
A private soldier barely able to read 
or write, brought up in the coal mines, 
24 years old but with the mentality of 
a child, stunted in physical growth due 
to his environments. At St. Mihiel the 
attack was at 5:00 a. m. This soldier, 
through no fault of his own, in the con- 
fusion, finds himself with a neighbor- 


ran wk Dawa, Khia f 


ing regiment; he carries on until the 
final objective is attained and op. 
ganized ; he then starts out to find his 
own unit without any knowlege os 
where it may be. At 9:00 p. m. he 
stumbles into his company commap. 
der’s C. P. and literally collapses, 
**Wow! I couldn’t have gone much 
further, but I wouldn’t give up til| 
I found you,’’ he said. 

A battalion is moving up a road 
through a wood to get into position. 
No one knows exactly whether it is to 
attack, to be in reserve of an attack, or 
what not. The battalion commander 
does not know where he is to go: all 
he knows is that he must not lose con- 
tact with the leading battalion of the 
regiment. Two other regiments are 
moving up the road also. It is at night. 
The confusion, anxiety, strain, cannot 
be described. The march started about 
8:30 p.m. At about 2:00 a. m. one of 
the company commanders proposes to 
the battalion commander that he pit 
his company in the woods alongside 
the road and the battalion commander 
send back for it in the morning. The 
kitchens are not with the battalion. 
The battalion may be going into an 
attack for all the captain knows. This 
captain had had all the advantages ci 
birth, congenial surroundings and edu- 
eation, and yet he failed in his sense 
of duty when the test came. 

The cases actually happened; they 
are not imaginary. Do they not em- 
phasize the necessity for a sense of 
duty being instilled into our lives! 

® 

Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


HE following squads have been an- 
nounced as members: 
Co. F, 19th Infantry 


Cpl. Frank F. Hutchinson, Pfe. Ed- 
ward H. Madaj, Pfe. Harold Lilyard, 
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Pic. Thomas Sharrow, Pfe. Arsenio Re- 
hollar, Pfe. Homer L. Callahan, Pvt. 
Joseph D. Crouch, Pvt. Floyd E. 
Rogers. 
Co. G, 27th Infantry 

Cpl. Ray F. Higdon, Pfe. Gerald J. 
Fralick, Pfe. Edward J. Fultz, Pfe. 
Charles H. Fredenberg, Pfe. Anthony 
Pp. Alves, Pfe. Jason P. Bellmore, Pfe. 
Clarence F. Henderson, Pfe. Walter 
H. Foultz. 

® 

Machine Gun Marksmanship Records 


OMPANY D, 10th Infantry, claims 
C the Army record for the highest 
individual score, 408; and Company H 
of the same regiment claims record for 
high company average, 350. 

® 
Tailor Made Uniforms 


ONSIDERABLE delay and incon- 
C venience is being caused by care- 
lessness in measuring the men for these 
uniforms. 

® 
Inspection of Units 

EVERAL of the regiments are con- 

dueting inspections by detailing of- 
ficers of other units to inspect certain 
specific items. The senior inspector 
examines matters of dispute or uncer- 
tainty and decides the standing of the 
unit in equipment and training. This 
system makes a quick and thorough in- 
spection, 

® 
Amusement Rooms 

HE Chief of Infantry has noticed 

on recent inspections that company 
amusement rooms are frequently rather 
barren, unattractive places. Some com- 
panies have resorted to the expedient 
of hanging on the wall pictures cut 
from periodicals and suitably framed. 
They add a touch of color and add 


much to the appearance of the room 
but might well be supplemented by, 
or even some of them replaced at very 
little expense by securing from the 
Signal Corps enlarged photos of actual 
events in the World War or enlarge- 
ments of interesting activities of the 
company or regiment to which it be- 
longs. Enlargements can be secured at 
a cost of 75 cents per square foot for 
those finished in black and white and 
80 cents per square foot in sepia. 
® 


Gun Slings 
RITICISMS have been received 
that in many units gun slings, 
while usually soft and serviceable, are 
not polished. 
® 
Service Ribbons—Service Stripes— 
Marksmanship Badges 
T has been remarked that a large 
number of enlisted men do not wear 
service stripes, campaign badges or 
marksmanship badges to which they 
are entitled. Par. 40 of A. R. 600-40 
states that enlisted men will wear ser- 
vice stripes. Par. 11, Changes 10, A. R. 
600-40, makes the wearing of service 
ribbons optional, the wearing of marks- 
manship badges as prescribed or au- 
thorized in Par. 47(g) and Par. 
48b(2), A. R. 600-40. 
® 


Refresher Course, Infantry School 


RDERS have been issued directing 
Brig. Gen. Stuart Heintzleman to 
take a special refresher course at the 
Infantry School from August 18 to 
September 20, 1924. General Heintzle- 
man has recently been assigned to com- 
mand the 22d Infantry Brigade, sta- 
tioned in Hawaii, upon his relief from 
duty in the General Staff, War De- 
partment. This course has no connec- 
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tion with the annual refresher course, 
which will be held this year at about 
the same period as last year, from Oc- 
tober to December. 


® 


Company Wash Rooms 


NE of the regiments has placed 
mirrors over each washstand in 
the company wash rooms and also in 
other parts of the rooms with placards 
near them urging every man to shave 
before breakfast. 
® 
Long Marches 
HE War Department has been 
asked to secure data from all In- 
fantry units making marches over 150 
miles in order that a complete study 
may be made and steps taken to secure 
remedial action wherever found to be 
desirable. 


® 


Publicity 


NE of the Infantry regiments sta- 

tioned in the vicinity of a city 
has secured excellent results from sys- 
tematic publicity efforts. Among the 
first visible favorable results was the 
filling up of the regiment to authorized 
peace strength. The fundamental prin- 
ciple that this regiment followed was 
**Nothing happens; it is arranged.’’ 
Guided by this, opportunities were 
created to secure favorable public- 
ity. Starting with a recruiting drive, 
the regimental commander broadcasted 
over the radio a talk upon Army ser- 
vice, history of his regiment and the 
coming recruiting campaign, the pro- 
gram including a concert by the regi- 
mental band. The active campaign 
for recruits started with the regiment, 
earrying recruiting banners, parading 
to the city hall, where they were re- 


ceived and inspected by th 


mayor. 
The camera and moving pict: -¢ a 
were on hand in large number. 4). 
low-up paragraphs were furni: ied the 
papers and the reporters \ re jp. 
formed daily of the progres: of the 


drive. In addition to filling up the 
regiment, the people learned t)at this 
particular unit was in their 
and also its history. 

Some time later a joint review with 
a National Guard regiment was held 
Prior to the review, which was wel! ad. 


ieinity 


vertised, the various units of the regi. 
ment gave demonstrations in the Ar. 
mory. Again the cameras and movies 
were active. A stadium was dedi- 
eated somewhat later and the regiment 


participated. The reporters were in- 
formed as to which regiment it was 
Formal guard mounts were held once 
a week in the large public park. By 
having a leading movie actress attend 
and by cooperation with the papers, 
the cameras and movie photographers 
were frequently present. The regimen- 
tal insignia was attracting the attention 
of a large number of people, who would 
ask the soldiers what it meant. This 
opportunity was taken advantage of 
and one of the officers wrote an article 
on ‘‘Heraldry and Insignias in the 
Army,’’ featuring the regiment’s. This 
appeared in the Sunday magazine see- 
tion of a city paper. A vacuum cleaner 
for animals was being advertised. Con- 
tact with the agents was established 
and at the regular transportation show 
a black mule covered with flour was 
cleaned for the movies and camera men 
who were present (not by accident). 
Local publicity is secured by keeping 
individual soldier’s home papers in- 
formed of his promotions, retirement, 
ete. The regiment is very ent)usias- 
tie over the results secured. 
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Foreign Service Replacement of 
N. C. O. 

\ the replacements on foreign ser- 
| viee of the first four grades of en- 
listed men a condition has arisen which 
is affecting the morale of certain In- 
fantry regiments. 

In providing replacements it has 
heen found necessary, due to lack of 
mileage appropriations, to call on those 
Infantry regiments stationed in close 
proximity to the Pacifie Coast to fur- 
nish most of replacements in the above 
crades for Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands. It is realized that such a con- 
dition should not exist and all chiefs 
of branehes have been called upon to 
submit reeommendations concerning 
any changes desirable in the present 
system. This office has made a study 
of the problems and submitted its rec- 
ommendations. 


® 


U. 8. Army Information Service 


APT. W. H. WELLS, INF., D. O. 

L., on duty with the Information 
Service, has been able to secure splen- 
did publicity for various units and 
activities. If requested he will pre- 
pare and distribute articles bearing on 
the regiments and their history to the 
newspapers along the route of regi- 
ments marching to camp. The regi- 
ments by furnishing him the necessary 
data ean avail themselves of this op- 
portunity. Address is: 39 Whitehall 
Street, New York City. 


® 
Interpretation of Training Regula- 


HE following question has been re- 
ceived twice in the past few weeks: 
Par. 10, T. R. 50-20: In coming 
from the Present to Port Arms to Or- 
der Arms, does the sentence ‘‘ Drop the 


rifle to the next to the last position of 
Order Arms’’ imply that the piece is 
thrown from the left to the right hand, 
that is, is the rifle momentarily with- 
out the grasp of either hand? 
Answer: The rifle is momentarily 
without the grasp of either hand in 
coming from the ‘‘Present’’ or ‘‘Port’’ 
to the next to the last position of ‘‘Or- 
der.’’ The movement is explained in 
T. R. 50-20, as it has always been exe- 
cuted by well-trained troops in the 
manual. It hardly can be said to be 
thrown, however, as gravity is the main 
propelling force in this movement. 


® 
Equipment Projects 


OMMUNICATIONS CART S— 
The War Deparment has ap- 
proved the Infantry plan to alter ma- 
chine gun ammuntion carts into carts 
for communication materiel. Plans, 
specifications and photographs of the 
altered carts have been issued. 
Reconnaissance Cars—The Ordnance 
Department is conducting a road test 
of a Ford and a Dodge which are fit- 
ted with balloon tires. These cars are 
now on a road test from Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md., to Forts Bragg, 
N. C., and Benning, Ga., and return. 
A ear of this type will be given a 
service test by the Infantry Board. 
Cross Country Cargo Vehicles—The 
Ordnance Department is making up 
two limbered cross country cargo ve- 
hicles for test by the Infantry Board 
as part of the project to develop a 
general purpose vehicle of this type. 
Infantry Weapons —Improved 
37mm. gun and Infantry mortars and 
necessary ammunition have all been 
received at Fort Benning and service 
test has begun. It is expected to com- 
plete this test this summer in order 
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that the Ordnance Department may 
.form plans for continuing develop- 
ment of this materiel. 

Experimental Machine Gun Water 
Boxes—Two of these boxes, which were 
made up in accordance with recom- 
mendations from the Infantry Board, 
have been shipped to Benning for a 
service test. 

Machine Gun Ammunition Boxes— 
A study is being made as to the ad- 
visability of issuing machine gun am- 
munition in belts, no change being 
made in the boxes in which it is issued. 
This would do away with the trouble 
which is being had in making satisfac- 
tory belt-filling machines. 

Service Rifle Chambers—Tests of 
various shapes of service rifle cham- 
bers are being carried on with a view 
of developing a shape which will pro- 
duce a maximum ease of extraction 
with a minimum loss of accuracy. With 
the present form of rifle chamber and 
service ammunition, cartridge cases 
made of soft metal expand and cling 
to the chamber when the ammunition 
is fired from the rifie, thus making ex- 
traction difficult. When a harder metal 
is used, the cases are brittle and break 
under the rapid extraction of machine 
gun fire. It has been thought that it 
might be necessary to use hard metal 
ease ammunition for rifle fire and 
softer metal cases for machine gun 
fire. However, should these develop- 
ments be successful, it will permit the 
use of the same cartridge case in both 
rifles and machine guns. These tests 
should be finished this year. 

Experimental Helmets—It is expect- 
ed that experimental helmets which are 
now under manufacture at Rock Island 
Arsenal will be delivered to the Infan- 
try Board for service test this summer. 

Semi-Automatic Rifles—Ten experi- 
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mental semi-automatic caliber .30 (Ga. 
rand) rifles have been finished. Fo). 
lowing tests at Springfield Armory and 
Aberdeen Proving Ground they will 
be shipped to the Infantry Board for 
service test. 

Fouling Solvents—Extensive tests 
of powder fouling solvents have dem. 
onstrated that water is the most sar. 
isfactory solvent for this purpose. It 
is expected that instructions covering 
its use will soon be issued to the 
service. 

® 
Active Duty Training for the Reserve 
Officers in the B. A. Group 
T is expected that funds will be made 
available during the fiseal year 1925 


for active duty training for members 
of the Infantry Branch Assignment 
Group. This will be the first time that 
funds have been appropriated for this 
purpose. 


There are about 1,100 officers on the 
Infantry Branch Assignment Group 
list. In order to fit in with the war 
plan requirements, these officers have 
been tentatively selected and listed ac 
cording to their respective qualifica- 
tions for duty under one of the fol- 
lowing heads: 

Group 1—For duty in the Office 
Chief of Infantry. 

Group 2—For duty at the Infantry 
School. 

Group 3—For duty at the Tank 
School. 

The expected allotment of funds 
will be sufficient to train only a small 
percentage of the total number of of- 
ficers. In order to realize the greatest 
benefit to the government from the 
sum expected to be appropriated, the 
Chief of Infantry has decided upon 
the following policy : 

a. To have ordered to the Office 
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Chief of Infantry for a 15 days’ pe- 


in the group will not receive a letter 





(ra- 
Fol riod officers selected from Group 1. this year, as the limited appropriation 
and To have ordered to the Infantry will necessitate a careful considera- 
will S-hool for a three months’ course of tion of the various items of mileage, 
fon instruction beginning February 25, pay, assigned duty, etc. When the re- 
1925. officers selected from Group 2. plies to the above mentioned letters 
oate To have ordered to the Tank have been received, it will be possible 
om. School for a three months’ course be- for the Office Chief of Infantry to 
Sat- vinning February 25, 1925, officers se- make detailed plans to carry out the 
It lected from Group 3. scheme outlined above. An officer’s 
ing Form letters have been prepared willingness to serve will merely cause 
the ind will soon be sent out to various him to be placed on an eligible list, 







members of the Branch Assignment from which the desired number will 
(iroup. Every officer who is carried be selected. 





This is a Picture of a Banner That is in the 
Possession of the 15th Infantry 


The banner was presented to the Ist Battalion 
of the 15th Infantry by the father of Captain 
Henry Keteltas in honor of his son’s participa- 
tion in the battle of Shiloh. Captain Keteltas, 
who was at that time in command of Com- 
pany “E” (each battalion had eight com- 
panies), was severely wounded at Shiloh but 
recovered and served with the regiment 
through the remainder of the war, when he 
resigned and returned to civil life. 
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The 1924 Infantry Football 
Season 


OR the past three years the football 
teams of the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, have participated in 
the realm of Southern Intercollegiate 
football, and although they have not 
turned out any All-American eligibles 
as a result of their playing, the elevens 
have given a very creditable perform- 
ance on the gridded sod and have cov- 
ered themselves with glory as display- 
ing the highest type of sportsmanship. 
To quote one of the foremost authori- 
ties in Southern athletic circles : ‘‘ With 
the Infantry, I have always found it 
to be ‘an honorable victory or none’.’’ 
However, this business of struggling 
through each season beset by every han- 
dicap known in military circles, prin- 
cipally the shortage of young men and 
active football material, is doomed to a 
deep and permanent grave; the pros- 
pects for the forthcoming 1924 football 
calendar are perhaps the brightest of 
any service organization, excepting the 
Military Academy, of course. 

A complete overhauling of the ath- 
letie policies of the Infantry School 
has been in motion since last fall and 
the passing of each month finds the new 
order of things more firmly assured the 
Infantry School. 

Lieut. Col. Waite C. Johnson, Infan- 
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try, perhaps the foremost authority, 
campaign manager, and director of 
athletics in the Army today, has been 
assigned to the 24th Infantry sta. 
tioned at Fort Benning and his ap- 
pointment to the office of Manager of 
Athleties is only a matter awaiting the 
time of his reporting for duty at the 
Infantry School. 

Headed by Colonel Johnson, the 
athletic section of the Infantry Schoo! 
will be made up of the best available 


coaching and managerial staffs in the 
service. 

Orders have already been issued de- 
tailing two excellent football coaches 


for duty at the Infantry School. 

With the coaching and managing de- 
partment of the athletic section well 
taken care of, the next problem facing 
the authorities of the Infantry School 
is the obtaining of good football mate- 
rial. That in itself is a task which will 
require the deepest study and the most 
diplomatic management. 

As to the season itself, the factor 
which must be considered as the most 
important—if a program is aimed at— 
is a successful consummation. 

In the first place, prep schools have 
been banished forever from the mailing 
list of the managers of all Infantry 
teams. If we defeat them, what have 
we accomplished?, and if we lose to 
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ther. whieh is not at all improbable 
since Dame Dope is ofttimes reversed 
in football as in any other sport, then 
the joss is a diffieult one to live down. 

(Opening the season at Fort Benning 
in ‘ne new Memorial Stadium which 
is being built there, the University of 
Oglcthorpe tackles the Infantry on Oc- 
tober 4. These teams have met for the 
last three years and the visitors from 
Atlanta have defeated the doughboys 
each time. Thus the opening game is 
not of the ‘‘set-up’’ variety and the 
success of the Infantrymen against the 
Stormy Petrels may be taken as an in- 
dication of what the balance of the sea- 
son may hold in store for the soldats. 

On October 11 Southern College 
meets the Infantry at Fort Benning, 
and October 18 Birmingham Southern 
College comes to Benning as the op- 
posing eleven. Both of these teams are 
new on the Infantry calendars ang are 
considered as exceptionally strong com- 
petitors. 

Then comes the jaunt into Eastern 
territory, where the two toughest games 
of the season are booked: the Third 
Corps in Baltimore on October 25 and 
the Quantico Marines the succeeding 
Saturday in Washington. These are 
the games of the year for the dough- 
boys, the two which the authorities at 
Benning point to with every effort. 

A layoff of a week follows and then 
the doughboys hop the rattler for New 
Orleans, where the heavy and expe- 
rienced eleven from Loyola College will 
do battle with the Infantry. This, too, 
is a neweomer to the followers of the 
Infantry banner. 

The Paris Island Marines travel to 
Benning on November 22 and engage 
the Benningites in a tilt for the 
Southern Service Championship, a 
title the Infantrymen have held for 


the past two years. Thanksgiving Day 
the strong eleven from the Naval Air 
Station at Pensacola, Fla., comes to 
Benning to fill the Turkey Day date, 
another new strong team to face the 
Infantrymen. 

A game with Auburn University, 
one of the strongest inter-collegiate 
banner contenders in the South, is 
pending for December 6 when it is 
hoped the Memorial Stadium will be 
completed for the Dedication Cere- 
monies. 

That comprises the list of games on 
the 1924 football schedule of The In- 
fantry School. Nine hard games in 
ten weeks’ time, a stupendous under- 
taking for the ablest and strongest of 
grid machines. 

But the hopes and ambitions of 
every real Infantryman are concen- 
trated on the impending destinies of 
the Infantry grid performers and 
every effort will be expended from 
now until the closing game of the 
season to the end that the Infantry 
may justly and deservedly oceupy the 
position in the annals of United States 
football history which is rightfully 
due her as the ‘‘Queen of Battles’’ 
and the conqueror of all foreign 
armies. 


® 


34th Infantry at Full Strength 
OL. H. S. WAGNER, 34th In- 
fantry, records the fact that his 
regiment is now up to authorized 
strength. The new men have been re- 
cruited mainly from the cities and 
towns of the ‘‘Old Dominion’’ which 
State has adopted the regiment as its 
own and is consequently interested in 
seeing that it is constantly kept up to 

authorized strength. 

This achievement is the direct re- 
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sult of well directed publicity which 
the regiment has been conducting for 
the past six months in a thoroughly 
systematic manner. The newspapers 
of Virginia have been full of the do- 
ings of the 34th Infantry. The ar- 
ticles and news items have been well 
prepared and full of human interest 
stuff that is attractive to editors and 
makes fine reading matter for the 
general public. 

The Regiment is up and doing all 
the while. It never loses an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the things that 
are going on within its _bailiwick. 
Recently the whole organization 
turned out to assist in the filming of 
an episode of the ‘‘History of the 
United States,’’ their part being the 
Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
which incident occurred during the 
Revolutionary War right at the door 
of the regiment’s present home sta- 
tion. 

To Capt. Harry W. Caygill, the 
Plans and Training Officer of the regi- 
ment, is due much of the credit for the 
intelligent way in which the publicity 
of the regiment has been handled. 


® 


llth Infantry Completes Target 
Practice 


HE 11th Infantry wound up the 

target practice season for 1924 ina 
blaze of glory. The average for the 
regiment was 92 per cent. Three 
companies, Headquarters, C and F, 
qualified 100 per cent of their men 
and the lowest organization qualified 
3 per cent over the requirements. 
This record was made under the new 
regulations which have materially 
raised the qualification requirements. 
Lieut. M. L. Broderick, of Infantry 
Team fame, made high score among 


the officers with 328 to his ere it ang 


Corporal Fields of Heads arters 

Company stacked up a total of 395 

for first honors among the soldiers. 
The results attained are due to the 


systematic way in which the reciment 
went about the task. Early in the 
season each comany was taken over 
the preliminary course of training 
prescribed in Rifle Marksmanship and 
each man required to qualify in the 
various stages. Then when range 
practice was started the firer and 
coach system was employed through- 
out the instruction practice work. 

Colonel Dean is to be congratulated 
on the fine results attained. 


® 
Marker Unveiled 


HE marker on Bouton Hill at 

Fort Benning was unveiled on 
May 7 with appropriate ceremonies. 
Bouton Hill was named in honor of 
Maj. Arthur E. Bouton, 9th Infantry, 
who was killed in battle on July 18. 
1918, just south of Soissons, when the 
tide of the war was turned which 
led to the armistice of November 11 
The citation awarding the distin- 
guished Service Cross to Major Bou- 
ton states: 

“For extraordinary heroism in ac- 
tion near Soissons, France, July 18, 
1918. His exhibition of dash and 
courage in leading an assaulting line 
against enemy machine gun nests 
under terrifie fire, and the successful 
protection of his left flank, which be- 
came exposed when liaison 
broken, aided materially the success 
of the whole attack. He was killed by 
shell fire while leading his battalion 
in the assault.’’ 
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lanks to Honor Members 


iiE Tanks have made provision 
T for a Bay and all eights boxes at 
‘ts base in the Infantry Memorial 
Stadium at Fort Benning. In the bay 
it is proposed to place a handsome 
bronze tablet of the Tank Corps. It 
is understood that five of the boxes 
will be dedieated to officers of the 
Tank Corps who have passed on and 
their names will be placed in the 
boxes on a bronze tablet. One box 
will be dedicated to Brig. Gen. Samuel 
D. Rockenbach who commanded the 


Tanks throughout the World War 
and who has been at the head of the 
organization up to a few weeks ago 
when he was promoted to his present 
grade and assigned to the command 
of the District of Washington. One 
box will be dedicated to the men of 
the Tank Corps who were decorated 
with the D. S. C. and a plate bearing 
their names will be placed permanently 
in the box. The remaining box will 
be dedicated to the men of the Tank 
Corps who gave their lives to the 
cause during the War. 
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The Handsome Bronze Tablet That Will Be Placed on the Tanks Bay of the “Doughboy 
Stadium” at the Infantry School 
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15th Infantry Basketball Squad. They Won the 1923-24 Championship of the Orient 


15th Infantry Wins Orient 
Championship 

INCE the arrival of Col. Campbell 

King as the Commander of the 
15th Infantry, athletics within the 
regiment have taken enormous strides. 
For the two years prior to his arrival 
athletics had been at low ebb. The 
regiment had gone through two com- 
plete years without turning out a 
winning team in any sport. One of 
Colonel King’s first problems was to 
establish athletics on a firm founda- 
tion and to give it the required im- 
petus to produce winning combina- 
tions. His solution of the problem 
was to make athletics compulsory for 
the entire command during the after- 
noon drill period. This was carried 
out with startling results. Hitherto 
unknown material soon came to light 
and the Athletic Officer and his as- 
sistants soon had several good men 
in mind for future regimental teams. 


The basketball team was highly 
successful. Prior to the regimental 
season a company league was organ- 
ized in which 150 were engaged 
the sport for over a month. Here 
a golden oportunity for the basketball 
coach to pick out his material. This 
was soon done and after a month’s 
eareful drilling the team was ready 


in 


was 


to make its appearance before the 
public. 

The season carried a schedule of 16 
games, five with the Marine Guard 


from Peking, in which series the 15th 
won three and lost two, giving them 
the championship for the year. Th 
remainder of the games were with the 
strongest college and independent 
teams in the country. The Chinese 
have taken readily to the game and 
are making great strides in the sport 
Where a few years ago a native tcam 
presented no opposition they now are 
tough ones to beat. The Ticntsin 
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“y” team went through two seasons 
without a defeat and lost but one 
game this year, that to the 15th In- 
fantry. 

In the 16 games played the 15th 
amassed a total of 581 points against 
954 for their opponents. 

® 


Important Work for Infantry 


NE of the most important services 
O to be rendered by Infantry regi- 
ments this summer is that in connec- 
tion with the conduct of the C. M. T. 
Camps which are to be held in each of 
the Corps Areas. 

It is expected that at a number of 
the camps the method of organization 
that proved to be so successful in the 
3d Corps Area will be adopted. In 
this plan the C. M. T. C. candidates 
were assigned to companies of the 12th 
and 34th regiments, where they are 
used to form additional subdivisions 
of existing tactical units. In this in- 
stance each rifle company became a 
war strength platoon of the provisional 
company and the other two platoons 
were composed of C. M. T. C. candi- 
dates. 

The system worked out fine. The reg- 
ular organization acts as a parent or- 
ganization in all matters of adminis- 
tration, supply and training, the latter 
being conducted wholly by the officers 


‘and men of the regular company. 


The regular company commander 
commands the unit and has charge of 
its training. He is assisted by other 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
made available for the purpose. The 
CM. T. C. eandidates are quartered 
aid messed separately from the regu- 
lar component of the Unit. White 
and Blue eandidates are assigned 
duties and responsibilities commen- 


surate with their degree of previous 
training. 

Infantry regiments throughout the 
service have been specially trained 
during the winter months for this 
particular service and they are all 
prepared for it. Candidates who en- 
roll for Infantry training this sum- 
mer may be assured that they will get 
the best that can be produced. 


® 
Rifle Tournament 

FFICERS of the 1st Battalion, 4th 

Infantry, at Fort Missoula, Mont., 
are getting closer to the people of the 
country in the vicinity of their station 
by making themselves useful to them. 
Their latest feature is that of conduct 
ing the Western Montana Rifle Tour- 
nament held on May 17 and 18 under 
the auspices of the Fort Missoula Rod 
and Gun Club. 

The entries were open to any officer 
or soldier of the Army of the United 
States, the R. O. T. C. and to any 
regularly organized gun club of the 
State of Montana. The events in- 
clude: 

The Boyd individual match of 10 
shots at 600 yards on target ‘‘B.’’ No 
marking of shots until the entire 
string has been fired. Sandbag rest 
optional. The prize is the Boyd Cup 
provided by the Western Montana 
Bank of Missoula. 

The Anthony Wayne Free Rifle 
Match, of two sighting shots and 20 
shots for record at 200 yards, target 
‘‘A.’’ standing. The prize is the 
Anthony Wayne Cup presented by 
the Association Stores of Camp Lewis, 
Wash. 

The Grant Rapid Fire Match of 10 
shots at 200 yards, on target ‘‘B,”’ 
sitting from standing, with a time 
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limit of one minute; and 10 shots at 
300 yards on target ‘‘D’’ prone from 
standing with a time limit of one min- 
ute 10 seconds. The prize is the Gen- 
eral Grant Cup provided by the Mis- 
soula Drug Co. 

The Rosebud Small Bore Match of 
10 shots at 50 yards standing and 10 
at 100 yards prone, without rest with 
any 22 eal. rifle. The prize is the 
Rosebud trophy named in honor of 
the Battle of Rosebud fought on June 
17, 1876, in which the 4th Infantry 
fought with great bravery against the 
Indians. 

The Taylor Match of three sighting 
and 10 shots for record at 1,000 yards, 
prone position, without rests. Open 
to teams of 6 men. The prize is Tay- 
lor Cup named in honor of President 
Zachary Taylor, who served as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the 4th Infantry. 

The 4th Infantry Team Match of 
two sighting and 10 shots for record 
at 500 yards and at 600 yards. Open 
to teams of 6 men each. The prize 
is the 4th Infantry Cup presented by 
the Stone-Ordean & Wells Co. 

The Western Montana Team match 
of two sighting shots and 10 shots 
for record at 200 yards and 600 yards 
on targets ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ respec- 
tively, the former position standing 
and the latter prone; 10 shots at 200 
and 300 yards rapid-fire on target 
**D,”’ open to teams of 6 men each. 
The prize is the Western Montana 
Cup provided by the Missoula Mer- 
eantile Co. 

The Powder River Pistol Match of 
12 shots at each of the ranges 15, 25 
and 50 yards with the regulation 
time. The prize is the Powder River 
Trophy provided by the Kahn Jew- 
elry Co. 


Capt. Walter S. Wood, 4th Infap. 
try, was the executive officer of thp 
matches and had as his assistants Liey. 
tenants Alexander, Caum, and Syden. 


ham, all of the 4th Infantry. There jx 

much interest throughout the Westery 

part of the State in these matches. 
® 


Shelton Range 


IFLE Range A-3 at Fort Benning 

has been named ‘‘Shelton Range” 
in honor of the late Col. George H. 
Shelton, Infantry, D. S. M. 

In the order so designating the 
range General Wells pays tribute to 
Colonel Shelton in the following well. 
chosen words: 


‘“‘As a soldier, a student and a 
thinker in advance of his day, he 
recognized the critical shape of mili- 
tary affairs in the country at the 
time. 

‘*A man of action, he set himself to 
the task of pointing out the deficien- 
cies in our military policy and system. 

**A far-seeing student, he strove for 
a military policy worthy of this coun- 
try; an army organization on a logi- 
cal basis. 

‘*‘An Infantryman through and 
through, he avoided partisanship and 
worked for the Army, laboringly, loy- 
ally, unselfishly, unceasingly, for its 
good. 

‘As an appreciation of a grateful 
nation, he was awarded, posthu- 
mously, the D. 8. M. for his service 
during the World War.’’ 

The citation follows: 


‘‘George H. Shelton, Brigadier 
General, United States Army. [For 
exceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished service while commanding 
the 51st Infantry Brigade, 26th Divi 
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sion, Juring the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 


Argonne Offensives.’’ 
® 
15th Infantry Insignia Approved 
LIE. distinetive insignia of the 15th 

T inten has been approved by the 
War Department and quantity produc- 
tion will be undertaken at once. The 
device is the shield of the regimental 
Coat of Arms which is one of the most 
handsome in the service. On a back- 
ground of blue in the lower half is 
mounted a five-toed Chinese dragon in 
gold to commemorate the service of the 
regiment in China during the Boxer 
rebellion in 1900. In the upper half, 
on a field of silver there are four red 
acorns to represent the regiment’s 
participation in four major operations 
in the Civil War as a part of the 14th 
Army Corps—Murfreesboro, Chica- 
mauga, Chattanooga and Atlanta. 
The acorn was the insignia of the 14th 
Corps which fought so gallantly under 
General Thomas and gave him the 
sobriquet of the ‘‘Rock of* Chica- 
mauga.’’ This latter feature of the 
service is indicated by a rock in 
proper colors. 

The device will make a handsome 
insignia which the members will be 
proud to wear. 


® 


10th Infantry Wins Cham- 
pionship 

HANDSOME silver cup was pre- 

sented to the Fort Hayes basket- 
ball team for winning the 5th Corps 
Area Championship for the season 
just passed. This team is composed 
entirely of men of Company K, 10th 


Infantry, which has a big reputation 
for athletics in the Corps Area, they 
having won the 10th Infantry regi- 
mental baseball championship last 
year and the Post basketball honors. 
The success of the team reflects the 
splendid work of Lieut. Charles T. 
Hulett, 10th Infantry, who has de- 
voted much time and effort to their 
training. 
® 
Cooks School in 34th Infantry 


ARLY in the season it was realized 
by Col. H. S. Wagner, 34th Infan- 
try, that his regiment would have to 
furnish a far greater number of cooks 
for the C. M. T. C. this summer than 
were then available in the regiment. 
To meet this situation he established 
a cooks’ school at Fort Eustis and the 
result is that each company of the 
regiment has six qualified cooks, 
every one of them capable of step- 
ping into an Army kitchen and taking 
full charge of affairs. 

Capt. A. K. Rupert has had direct 
charge of the instruction work and 
has had as his assistants Sgt. Joseph 
Jusuan and Pvt. Welbur N. Eyler, 
both accomplished chefs. Nearly 50 
men completed the course of training 
which covered a4 period of 10 weeks, 
and graduated on April 15. This oe- 
easion was celebrated by a dinner 
prepared by the class at which some 
60 officers were the guests. 

The C. M. T. C. candidates who are 
fortunate enough to be assigned to 
the 34th Infantry, may be assured of 
good ‘‘eats’’ at Camp Meade this 
summer. 
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Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 





Bottom row, reading from right to left—Corporal Frank F. Hutchinson, Private First 
Class Harold Lilyard, Private First Class Arsenio C. Rebollar, Private First Class 
Homer H. Callahan. Top row, reading from right to left—Private Joseph D. ' 


Private First Class Thomas Sharrow, Private Floyd E. Rogers, Private First 


Edward M. Madaj. 


“How My Squad Won the 
Combat Exercise” 


N order to secure the interest and 
I proficiency of soldiers in combat 
exercises and to more nearly ap- 
proach the final goal—suecess in bat- 
tle—the Chief of Infantry, Maj. Gen. 
Charles Farnsworth, has announced 
that the best squad in each of the In- 
fantry Regiments of the Army will be 
determined by a competition and such 
squads designated as members of the 
Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team. And 
that each member will wear a distine- 
tive sleeve patch. The squad from 
Company ‘‘F,’’ 19th Infantry, decided 





they wanted to win it, but not | 


sake of just wearing the sleev. 
(of course we wanted to wear i 
One reason for winning it, th 


pany letter is ‘‘F,’’ so we had t 


up to it and Fight. One othe: 
we knew the company was be! 


Every man wanted to see us ¢0! 


best as much as we wanted 


selves. So it was just up to us | 


our best. 
The squad from Compan) 
19th Infantry, entered and \ 
Regimental competition in F 
1924, at Schofield Barracks, |! 
To win this competition in 


roucn, 


lads 


livy 
>i 


ol 
A 


+hy 


lary 
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exere ses required that careful prepa- 
ration be made and that every man in 
the company assist in one way or an- 
other. The primary requirement was 
a squall leader who had been trained 
in the elements necessary—marks- 


manship, extended order, and combat 
exercises, and who was cool and 


would not get excited or rattled. 
Next only men who were considered 
to be good rifle shots and were cool. 


Especially the second in command 
who used great headwork in always 
getting the rear up on time and in the 
proper place. 

The Captain, using previous records 
and knowing all the men, picked out 
the squad. The First Sergeant was a 
member of the Infantry Rifle Team 
last summer and he told us how his 
squad had fired in combat problems. 
For a week we went out to work on 
the range and fired several simple 
problems ourselves. Then we got to- 
gether, watched the other squads in 
the regiment and in that way found 
many mistakes and kept them in mind 
so we wouldn’t make the same ones 
ourselves. Some of the squad leaders 
tired while moving down the range. 
We decided we wouldn’t because 
when a squad leader is firing he can’t 
control his squad and keeping the 
squad under control is just as im- 
portant as hitting the target. Next 
we found that each man shooting on 
the target direetly in front of him 
was better than distributing the fire, 
the automatie rifleman taking care of 
two of the targets in front of him. In 
that way no two men were firing at 
the same targets. There were eight 
cardboard targets eut to represent a 
man and these were held up into 
sicht on sticks in the pit until hit, 





whereupon they went down for 10 
seconds. We noticed other squads as 
they went through the problem, they 
lost their belts and ammunition. We 
got around that by tying the belts on. 
For ammunition, we put one clip in 
the rifles to start with and one clip in 
each pocket. On taking the ammuni- 
tion out we started at the back of the 
belt and worked toward the front. 
Next we shortened our commands as 
10 seconds isn’t very long to rush, 
and if you use it up on commands the 
rush doesn’t amount to anything. So, 
we decided the command for a squad 
rush would be better this way: 
**Cease,’’ ‘‘ready,”’ ‘‘up,’’ ‘‘follow 
me,’’ and after the rush the firing was 
taken up at the squad leader’s com- 
mand, ‘‘Commence firing.”” We 
ended up by beating the second best 
squad by 104,000 points, theirs being 
46,000. 

It being impractical in time of 
peace for Infantry to actually engage 
in combat, the next best thing is to 
carry on these artificial representa- 
tions of actual combat; this is neces- 
sary to improve in the efficiency and 
increase the interest of the rifleman in 
his work. To this end this series of 
practice and final problems were fired 
and they were enjoyed by everyone in 
the squad. 

Cpl. Frank HutcHrnson, 
Co. F, 19th Infantry. 
® 


Horses for Infantry School 

OME fifty of the horses that have 

received a thorough course of 
training at the Cavalry School, have 
been allotted to the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning and will be shipped 
to the big Infantry training school 
sometime during the summer. While 
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this number will not give the school a 
complete equipment of _ suitable 
mounts it will go a long way towards 
meeting the requirements and do 
much to promote horsemanship in the 
Infantry. 
® 
Old Dominion Adopts 34th 
Infantry 

HE 34th Infantry has been desig- 

nated by the Old Dominion as 
‘*Virginia’s Own”’ and the cities of 
the State are making arrangements to 
adopt the companies of the regiment. 
Company A has already been adopted 
by the flourishing little city of Dan- 
ville and is carried in the local news- 
papers as ‘‘Danville’s Own.’’ This is 
one of the results of the intelligent 
publicity campaign that has been 
carried on systematically by the regi- 
ment in the past year. There is no 
reason why every Infantry regiment 
in the United States should not be 
adopted by a State and each com- 
pany of the regiment be adopted by 
one of the cities of the State. It 
would be one of the very best recruit- 
ing systems that could be devised. 

® 
Infantry Team Trophy 

HE replica of the Infantry Team 

Trophy done in bas relief has been 
completed and after a plaster cast of 
it has been made it will be ready for 
delivery to the Oregon National 
Guard. An Infantry team from that 
State won the trophy in their class 
last summer at the National Matches 
with a remarkably good showing for 
the difficult conditions under which 
the Infantry Team combat problem is 
fired. This match includes four sep- 
arate classes. The first comprises 
teams of the Regular service, the sec- 





es 


ond teams of the Nationa! 
third, Civilian teams, including thos, 
of the C. M. T. C., and fourth, Schoo) 
and College teams, including ‘\\. R. 9 
T. C. No teams of the two latte; 
classes have yet competed for thp 
trophy but when they do a replica of 
the original trophy will be made fo; 
them. The trophy will be shipped 
within the next two weeks to the Ore. 
gon National Guard by the Chief of 
Infantry. 


Guard; 


® 


Fine R. O. T. C. Unit 
HE University of North Dakota is 
located at Grand Forks and out of 
a total male enrollment of about 800 
nearly 450 are enrolled in the R. 0 
7. @. 

The R. O. T. C. Unit is organized 
into one Infantry regiment of three 
battalions, including one Machine Gun 
Company and one Howitzer Platoon. 
The Unit has one of the largest per. 
centages of advance course enroll. 
ments in the 7th C. A. 

The R. O. T. C. is very popular and 
the spirit of the Unit is excellent. Al- 
though not rated as ‘‘Distinguished,”’ 
the Unit has been selected the past 
three years for such an inspection, 
and according to Lieut. Col. Wm. 6G. 
Doane, Infantry, D. O. L., present 
P. M. 8S. and T., the Unit is due to go 
on the distinguished list this summer. 


® 


Master Sergeant Champlin 
Retires 

AST. SGT. WALTER G. CHAM. 
PLIN, Service Co., 38th Infan- 

try, has been placed on the retired list 
of the Army after more than 30 years 
of honorable service in the Infantry. 
Every one of his eight honorable dis- 
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charges bears the notation of ‘‘Ex- 
cellent.”’ 

Sergeant Champlin came into the 
military service during the Spanish- 
American War with the Ist Missis- 
sippi Volunteer Infantry. He took 
his discharge in December, 1898, when 
his regiment was mustered out but 
soon came back into the Regular 
Army with an assignment to Com- 
pany D, 3d Infantry, with which regi- 
ment he served through the Philip- 
pine Campaigns and until July, 1905. 
He then left the service for about six 
months, reenlisting in the 4th Infan- 
try in February, 1906. Since that 
time his service has been continuous, 
serving in the 4th, 11th, 51st, 53d and 
38th Regiments. 

He was a commissioned officer dur- 
ing the war with the grade of Ist 
Lieutenant until he was honorably 
discharged on October 31, 1919. He 
now holds the grade of Captain in the 
O. R. C., but has recently passed his 
examination for promotion to the 
grade of Major. 

The best wishes of the whole regi- 
ment go with Sergeant Champlin to 
his well earned retirement. 


® 


Regimental Day 65th Infantry 
ARCH 24, 1924, anniversary of 
the founding of the Porto Rican 

Volunteer Battalion and as a conse- 
quence designated as Regimental Day 
for the 65th Infantry, was marked by 
appropriate ceremonies at the Post of 
San Juan. In the morning the Com- 
mand was assembled on the slope of 
the parade ground south of base ball 
diamond where a platform had been 
erected for the Commanding Officer 
Col. Tenney Ross, his staff and guests, 
The regiment was further honored by 


the presence of the Hon. Horace M. 
Towner, Governor of Porto Rico. 

Colonel Ross, in his address, com 
mended the members of the regiment 
upon their splendid spirit and disci- 
pline, especially demonstrated during 
the water shortage of last summer. 
At this time the command was prac- 
tically without ruhning water and in 
addition to the hardships caused by 
actual lack, a great number of the 
personnel of the regiment were en- 
gaged in the transportation of water, 
which work often kept them on duty 
far into the night. At the conclusion 
of his address the Commanding Offi- 
cer presented company ‘‘G’’ with the 
Jarvis Efficiency Cup and Company 
**K’’ with the Regimental base ball 
trophy. He complimented the mem- 
bers of Company ‘‘G’’ on their ability 
to retain the coveted trophy for an- 
other twelve months, as they were 
the winners last year. 


Governor Towner in an interesting 
address brought out the relation ex- 
isting between the military and civil 
government, and also the high esteem 
in which the civilian populace held 
the members of the 65th Infantry. He 
stated further that the conduct of the 
personnel of the regiment had been 
such that he had never received a 
single complaint against any officer or 
enlisted man. 

Chaplain Vassallo in addition to 
acting as interpreter for both Colonel 
Ross and Governor Towner, gave a 
brief history of organization showing 
how the present regiment, occupying 
its regular place on the roster of the 
U. 8. Army, had grown from a single 
battalion of volunteers formed in 
1899. 

The morning ceremonies were con- 














cluded by a stirring talk delivered in 
Spanish by Reg. Sgt. Major Lloveras 
upon presentation of the recruits to 
the colors. Another event that added 
a great deal of interest to the occasion 
was the presence on the platform of 
the first two men to enlist in the Porto 
These men, Staff 
Set. Rafael Berdeguer, Hq. Co., and 
Pvt. Morales, Co. ‘‘E,”’ 


have been in the service continuously 


Rican Volunteers. 
Francisco 


since enlistment and their presenta- 
tion by the Commanding Officer was 
loudly applauded. In the afternoon a 
field meet was held, which was won 
’* Capt. John J. Me- 


Ewan commanding. The standing of 


by Company ‘‘G, 


the first five companies was as fol- 


lows: 

; eS Ae: 36 points 
2. ‘‘M’’ Co 25 points 
2, “oS” ie. 24 points 


2214 points 
18 points 


2. 
4. -**3* Ce. 
Ge ae 


R. O. T. C. Class of 1925, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; ‘ aptain 
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Wool Processed Blan 


HE Quartermaster Gen 
ranged for the supply otf 
of ‘‘wool processed’’ blank 
26th Infantry at Plattsburg 
They will be given a thor 
and a complete report will 


for consideration by th 
Board. 
It is claimed that this 


blanket is superior to the | 
sue of wool blanket in that it 
lighter weight, which will r 


load to be carried by the doughbo 


is said to provide more warn! 


feature is 
ean be washed without the ¢ 


another desirable 
shrinkage and hardening. 
The results of the test w 
served with great 
blanket proves to have the 


interest 


claimed for it, there is litt 


that it will be provided as a regula 


article of issue to the servic: 


L. A. Quinn, Infantry, D. O. L., Class Instructor 
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Is ® 
as ar. 34th Infantry Fox Hunt 
imber VER 400 officers and soldiers of 
0 the O 34th Infantry took part on 
racks, Saturday, Mareh 29, in what was 
test probably the first all-regimental fox 
made hunt in the history of the Army. Maj. 
antry J. W. F. Allen had charge of the ar- 
rangements and rounded up over 50 
of dogs from Army and civilian sources 
nt is. on the Peninsula on which Fort Eustis 
much is located. Two foxes fell into the 
e the toils of the soldier huntsmen. The en- 
OY ; it tire hunt took plaee on the big reser- 
; and vation which abounds in game. The 
at it regiment plans further activities of 
er of this kind, ineluding an all-regimental 
fishing trip and a boar hunt. 
e ob- ® 
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The Infantry Team 

mes NIAGARA has been selected 

as the plaee for the training and 
final tryouts for the Infantry Team of 
1924. Candidates for the team will 
be selected from the Infantry regi- 
ments based upon their performance 
in local competitions. They will be 
assembled at Fort Niagara early in 
June where additional practice will be 
held for a month or more after which 
the competition firing for places on 
the team will be conducted. 

Through this process of elimination 
starting in the regiments and contin- 
uing through the final competition 
with a number of times over the 
course, the Infantry should have the 
best shots in the Branch on the team 
that goes to Camp Perry in September 
for the National Matches. 

Maj. George W. Price has been se- 
lected as captain of the team. He 
has been ordered to Fort Benning, 
Ga. where final arrangements for the 
work of the team are being made and 


loubt 


gular 








where the candidates from the two 
regiments stationed there and those 
of the Infantry School will hold their 
preliminary competitions. 

The Chief of Infantry has arranged 
for the necessary supplies and equip- 
ment for the teams so that when it 
assembles at Fort Niagara everything 
will be in readiness for the work to 
proceed in a systematic and expedi- 
tious manner. 

The whole Infantry is behind its 
team and expects it to make as good 
or even better showing than the won 
derful work of the 1923 team. 

® 
26th Infantry Fights Forest Fires 


OLDIERS of the 26th Infantry 
rendered a signal service to the 
community recently when they turned 
out and extinguished a forest fire 
that had already laid waste more than 
100 acres of State and private forest 
land in the vicinity. The Plattsburg 
fire department found their efforts of 
little effect in the absence of water and 
had it not been for the prompt and 
effective work of the soldiers the losses 
bid fair to run into thousands of dol- 
lars. More than four hours of tor- 
turous labor was required to get the 
flames under control. 
® 


Company C Wins 16th Infantry 
Meet 


OMPANY C won the 16th Infan- 

try field and track meet which 
was held on the afternoon of May 7 
at Fort Jay, N. Y., and was presented 
with the handsome regimental trophy 
by Colonel Gerhardt. The seore of 
the Company was 40 points, the near- 
est competitor being Company K with 
26 points to their credit. Private 
Vasquez, Co. C, was the star individual 
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performer. He won the 100 yard 
dash, the 220 yard run, the running 
high jump and the pole vault. The 
Company retains the trophy until the 
winner of next year’s meet has been 
decided. 


€ 
5th Infantry Band in Concerts 


HE 5th Infantry Band partici- 
pated in Music Week at Portland, 
Maine last week and made an ever- 








The Championship Basketball Team of the 2d Battalion, 29th Infantry, Winners of the 


lasting reputation for itself 
munity. The programs of 
concerts were replete with 
selections and were thorough 
by those who were so fortu 
be present. 

This band has been devel 


‘lage 
id 


high degree of efficiency by Warray: 
Officer Kurt Freier who has been jt 


leader for the past several \ 
is making good wherever it a; 
fore the public. 


Season’s Play at Fort Benning 
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The N. R. A. 


T is evident to all students of 

the rifle eraft who have ob- 
served the widespread geo- 
graphical distribution of civilian rifle 
clubs, and also the marked increase of 
interest in rifle shooting as a sport 
among military units, that behind the 
activities of these organizations is a 
national motivating foree. This force 
is the National Rifle Association of 
Ameriea. The N. R. A., as it is known 
in the shooters parlance, was organ- 
ized in 1871 for the purpose of en- 
couraging marksmanship throughout 
the United States to the end of quali- 
fying as finished marksmen those in- 
dividuals who may be called upon to 
serve in time of war; to encourage 
competition and marksmanship be- 
tween teams and between individuals ; 
to encourage legislation for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of ranges; 
to secure the use of military rifles and 
ammunition to those practicing on 
these ranges, and to ereate a public 
sentiment in respect to the necessity 
of rifle practice as a means of national 
defense. 

This Association is the strongest in 
the United States for the promotion 
of rifle practice. It is recognized, 
and to a limited, although very prac- 











tical extent, receives the cooperation 
of the Federal Government and main- 
tains headquarters in the city of 
Washington, from which point super- 
vision is exercised over the formation 
of state associations, military, and 
civilian rifle clubs. Its activities are 
nation-wide, and for many years be- 
fore the holding of the National 
Matches was provided for by the gov- 
ernment, this Association held its an- 
nual rifle and revolver competitions 
that brought together the most expert 
marksmen in the United States. 

In fact the wide interest in rifle 
shooting which is manifested in the 
military services and throughout the 
country is the result of the pioneer 
work of this organization, which has 
expanded and grown in importance 
from year to year. 

Rifle Clubs with a membership of 
more than 30,000, and individual rifle- 
men in excess of 15,000 comprise the 
rank and file of the National Rifle 
Association. This army of shooters 
follow a standardized program of 
small arms practice laid down by the 
parent organization. Indoor compe- 
titions during the winter months, and 
outdoor competitions during the 
spring and summer with both the 
small-bore and service weapons, de- 
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velop local competitions which culmi- 
nate in state-wide and nation-wide 
events. This has kept up the tradi- 
tional skill of America as marksmen. 

Rifle shooting is of inestimable 
value from a military standpoint, and 
at the same time, it is one of the 
finest sports that a person may en- 
gage in. Through the cooperation 
and valuable support given by Con- 
gress, the War and Navy Departments 
and the Adjutants General of the va- 
rious states, the Association is making 
every effort to popularize small arms 
practice. The success of the Associa- 
tion is largely due to the valuable 
assistance rendered by the foregoing. 

During the past few years, propa- 
gandists and pacifists have been en- 
deavoring to secure the passage of 
legislation to disarm the citizens of 
the country. The N. R. A. has been 
called upon, at various times, to pass 
upon legislation of this character, and 
has in every case been able to assist 
in modifying such legislation so as 
to allow the use of small arms under 
proper and sane regulations. 

Nearly eighteen years ago, the As- 
sociation initiated competitions with 
the small-bore rifle and pistol. These 
competitions have been conducted 
through the mail and have developed 
in importance until they have become 
one of the most interesting forms of 
sport in the entire nation. Three 
years ago, through the interest taken 
by the Chief of Infantry and through 
the personal efforts of Lieut. Col. 
Harry L. Cooper, Infantryman, and a 
member of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, military 
matches were added to the small-bore 
programs. These matches have de- 
veloped widespread interest within 


—. 


the Regular Army and th, 
Guard, and has become an 
factor in the training of me, 
ification. This work is ¢. 
solely by the N. R. A. Th 
the competitions are appare: 
who are familiar with th 
game. 

The National Board for the Promo. 
tion of Rifle Practice was formed jy 
the year 1904, its purpose being prac. 


\atlonal 
portant 
T qual. 
led on 
alue of 
0 those 


shooting 


tically synonymous with that of the 
National Rifle Association This 


Board, composed of members of the 
Army, the Navy, Marine Corps, Na- 
tional Guard and Directors of the N. 
R. A., makes recommendations to the 
Secretary of War in matters pertain- 
ing to rifle practice. These recommen. 
dations are a basis for the support 
offered to the N. R. A. by the govern 
ment. The Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship is an office that was 
established in the year 1917 for the 
purpose of making issues of rifle am- 
munition to schools that have estab- 
lished a course in military training, 
and for making arrangements for the 
issue of ammunition and for the su- 
pervision of disposing of government 
ammunition and arms. These two 
offices work in close cooperation with 
the National Rifle Association. and in 
this manner rifle marksmanship is fos- 
tered and directed by persons compe- 
tent in experience and knowledge 


® 
Ways of the Pacifist 


HE ways of the pacifist are as 
varied as they are subtle. The 
“latest is to the effect that sys 
tematic education for peace | 


a part of every public schoo! curric- 
ulum. This _ contribution 


made 


towards 
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Editorial 751 
“ynivorsal peaee’’ is understood to We Would—If 
have vcen made by Judge Florence HY don’t you do it right 
Allen. of the Supreme Court of Ohio. along?t’’ 


The Chicago Tribune has something 
about the proposal in an edi- 


to Sas 

torial way, that is logical and to the 
point. It is reproduced here with the 
idea of giving the preparedness advo- 


cates a thought that may possibly 
have been overlooked. 


We are quite willing that the paer- 
fists who believe that education will 
prevent war should make their ex- 
periment—but not in American 
schools. It is foreign missionary 
work. Ameriea is pacific as it stands. 
What we need is some assurance that 
the other fellow will be. 

Let the pacifist educators go into 
Mexico. There in the little red school- 
houses, Which they may build if they 
do not find, we wish they would teach 
the little Mexieans that it is vile to 
grow up to chase each other through 
the hills with guns. Such education 
would do Mexieo good and if it were 
applied there would do us good. 

In the aJpanese schoolhouses our 
pacifists may teach the little Japanese 
to grow up in adhorrence of war. If 
they have success with the nine and 
ten-year-old Japanese boys it may do 
us a great deal of good when the ten- 
year treaty for peace in the Pacific 
expires. Otherwise these little boys 
may be willing eonseripts at that time. 
How unfortunate if our little boys 
were pacifists and their little boys 
never had been so edueated. Good-by, 
California! 

We suggest also that the education 
be applied in the German and French 
schools. We fear that these little 
boys need it. There are many places 
to try it out. We have no military 
boots whieh our little boys are grow- 
ing up to fill. We have a lot of coun- 
try we'd like to keep. 





That is the general tenor of 
the questions that have been plied to 
us with respect to the April number 
of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. The an- 
swer is not difficult to find. With the 
present circulation of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL we cannot afford to turn out 
an ‘‘ April’’ number every month with- 
out facing a ruinous deficit at the end 
of our fiscal year. The matter re- 
duces itself to one of plain dollars and 
cents and it took a lot of these to get 
out the April number. 

If every member of the Infantry 
Association would take it upon him- 
self to secure one—only one—new 
member we could go on publishing 
April numbers indefinitely and what 
is more to the point, we would do it. 

Those who have expressed them- 
selves, are highly pleased with the 
quality of the April number and we 
are most thankful for their words of 
appreciation. We hope they will ex- 
tend their remarks to others who may 
be prospective members of the Asso- 
ciation. We feel sure that any mem- 
ber may recommend the JOURNAL 
with the assurance that the new sub- 
seriber will get value received for the 
money expended. 

There is included in this number 
of the JourRNAL a membership nomi- 
nation blank. Extract it and place it 
where it will do some good. 


® 
Opportunity in Disguise 
HE advantages that are de- 
rived from travel are mani- 
eras fold. It is a very old saying 
that ‘‘to travel is to receive a liberal 
education.’’ To this end 
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seem that the War Department is 
missing a wonderful opportunity in 
the education of its officers. 

Schools for the purpose of teaching 
tactics and strategy have been estab- 
lished. One of the major points 
taught is the study of terrain in its 
relation to the campaign or tactical 
engagement. 

A perusal of the history of great 
commanders shows that in the ma- 
jority of cases the terrain and coun- 
try over which they moved armies was 
entirely familiar. That previous to 
the conduct of the campaigns, they 
had traveled over or had in some way 
been connected with the ground over 
which they were later te conduct 
armies. 

Each officer in the service is called 
upon to make numerous journeys on 
duty. These journeys cover the di- 
versified terrain of our country. 
What better means can be obtained 
for teaching the relations of one sec- 
tion of the country with others. At 
present the officer performing a jour- 
ney must travel by rail, or obtain a 
leave to travel overland. To have 
to obtain a leave to travel on duty is 
somewhat of an injustice. A large 
number of officers own their own 
transportation. The use of such trans- 
portation for travel on duty between 
stations should be encouraged. 

A leave similar to a hunting leave 
could be granted. This leave could 
be elastic to cover the different time 
allowances between places of duty. 
Such a leave not to count against the 
annual leave allowance of an officer. 

The officer making the journey 
could be required to turn in a report 
covering the conditions of the roads, 
bridges, rivers, railroads, cities, in- 


—_ 
habitants, and a short com ent on 
possible military operations «yer the 
territory. This report could also cop. 
tain sketches of the roads traveleq 


Such data should be very valuable jy 
the planning of future campaigns py 
the General Staff. , 

The leave granted could be desig. 
nated a travel leave. Mileag. onda 
be paid over the shortest traveled 
rail route as at present, no addi. 
tional expense occurring to the goy. 
ernment from the travel leave. 

Officers would thereby become fa 
miliar with the various routes of 
travel, possible avenues for the con- 
duct of campaigns. The stimulus ob. 
tained by being acquainted with the 
many ramifications of the geography 
of our country would be an added 
spur to patriotism. The broadening 
of the officer into a truly National and 
cosmopolitan being, and the dispell- 
ing of provincialism are some of the 
results. 

The tools with which we work are 
manpower, material and terrain. All 
are equally important. Anything thai 
tends to increase the knowledge of an 


Army officer in the use of these three 
tools, advances the cause of popular 
government. Our Government stands 
or falls on the willingness and ability 


of the people to fight; pacifists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

To be able to put the power of the 
people into effect it takes well in- 
formed, well educated, and 
trained military, naval, and civilian 
officers. Such properly prepared 
officials are not obtained overnight; 
their fitness for position must be de- 
veloped over a long period of time 
and by every means available. It 
therefore would be well and proper 


well 
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for the War Department to consider 
and put into effeet the present oppor- 
tunity in disguise, ‘‘The education of 
their officers by travel.’’ 
® 
Nothing’s Happened Yet 

MAN fell out of a top-story 
window of a very high build- 
M6%) ing. As he whizzed past one 
of the open lower windows, he was 
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addi- overheard to remark, ‘‘Nothing’s 
or happened yet.’’ But something had 

happened, and the violent transfor- 
he fa mation which was next to occur was 
es of 


now of little consequence compared to 
what had already happened to the 
hilarious and optimistic victim. 

A newspaper not long ago recount- 
ed the escape from their guard at one 
of our army posts of about ten pris- 
oners who had been working under 
four sentinels. The rifles of three of 
the sentinels who had approached too 


> con. 
us ob- 
h the 
raphy 
added 
ening 
il and 
ispell. 


f the near the prisoners were taken from 
them and the sentinels were rudely 
k are handled. The sole cartridge of the 
. An fourth sentinel failed to explode when 
; that he tried to break in on the situation. 
of an Just before all this occurred ‘‘noth- 
three ing had happened yet.’’ 
aie Not so long before this at another 
ands 


post with a guardhouse that seemed a 
veritable Gibraltar, six or eight pris- 
oners escaped by digging under the 
brick wall at the rear end of the 
guardhouse—and the Corporal of the 
Guard went with them. Immediately 
preceding this occurrence all was 
quiet and apparently normal. ‘‘Noth- 


bility 
0 the 


f the 
| in- 

well 
‘ilian 


ared ing had happened yet.’’ 
Kn After thinking over the above mat- 
p de- 


ters the writer has been wondering 
concerning the efficiency of Mr. 
Average Army Officer during the past 
year, as to whether or not anything 


time 
It 


‘oper 





has ‘‘happened yet.’’ Regarding 
such cardinal points as Initiative, En- 
terprise, Resourcefulness, Tact, Loy- 
alty, ete., is he leaning out of the 
window of the top story or is he tak- 
ing in the view from a distance in- 
side that is safe and sane? Is he 
plunging downward with accelerated 
velocity past the lower windows or 
is he attending strictly to business at 
his task within? Is he slipping or has 
he slipped? 

Fhe critical moment in the fall of 
anything under the laws of gravity is 
the instant of dislodgment. The inci- 
dent of importance in getting thrown 
from one’s mount is the losing of the 
seat. The kaleidoscopic changes 
which immediately follow, including 
the possible obsequies, are merely the 
aftermath. The circumstance of con- 
tact with the hard unyielding ground 
is merely the dramatic climax of the 
consequences of the thing that hap- 
pened. An event generally happens 
at the end of a succession of contrib- 
uting incidents of seemingly indefi- 
nite origin and unapparent connec- 
tion, and often is entirely unrecog- 
nized as the real thing which has hap- 
pened; the ensuing catastrophe con- 
nected with it which later follows be- 
ing mistaken as the true happening 
unconnected with any preceding 
cause. 

It is so in nearly everything in life 
from gradually getting too near the 
window sill to falling below par in 
one’s business or profession. 

The profession of the soldier is no 
exception. Ceaseless Vigilance and 
Persistence are constantly necessary 
to the end that nothing may happen 
either to himself or to his Country. 

**In omnia paratus”’ is the motto of 
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one of our Infantry regiments. And 
it is food for thought for the whole 
country every day in the week. 


® 
The Doughboy 


HE origin of the word ‘‘ Dough- 
boy’’ has long been a question 
# in our service. Its application 
to the Infantry is something modern. 
When I joined an Infantry regiment 


more than 50 years ago, the Eighth, it 





had just come in from its second sum- 
mer with the surveyors seeking a 
route for the Northern Pacific Rail 
road. I often heard the term ‘‘mud 
erushers,’’ but do not reeall ‘‘dough- 
boy’’ as being used at that time. 

In reading of the famous Light Di- 
vision of General Cranford, with the 
Duke of Wellington during the Penin- 
sular War, I find that on one occasion 
they were without rations and had to 
resort to the wheat fields. This was 


described by one of the o 
follows: 

‘*For bread we took the « 
glica wheat) from the fields, ; 
ing no proper means of winn 
and grinding it, were oblig 
substitute, to rub out the 
tween our hands, and then 
them between stones to mak: 
From | 
ter wretched practice, we ch: 
the place ‘Doughboy Hill,’ 
by which it is well remembered 
men of our Division.’’ 


dough, such as it was. 


This suggests possibly the orig 
the word. No troops of the kb 
Army in all its history have eve: 
rated higher for marching qua 
fighting and general efficienc, 
Cranford’s Light Division, and a 
thing originating with them wou 
taken up by other troops. 

WituiAmM Harpine Carter, 
Major General U 8. A., Ret 


D 


The Slogan 
**You furnish the Dough, 
We'll furnish the Doughboys.’’ 
That is the slogan of the men at Fort 
Benning who are giving their labor to 
the Infantry School Recreation Center 


project. 


And they are going to it with en- 


thusiasm. 


Come through with your part of the 
‘‘Dough’’ now when it is needed 1* 
keep the work going. 
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Comradeship 

SMBERS of any official military 

body, banded together in compa- 
nies must of necessity come spiritu- 
ally closer to each other than any 
other organization of men. They are 
essentially comrades. But what or- 
ganization depends on comradeship 
more than the volunteer foree of the 
Army of the United States—the Na- 
tional Guard not in the active Fed- 
eral serviee? None. 

Throughout my National Guard 
service I have heard from my brother 
officers that eempanies of the Guard 
in the smaller cities are generally 
much more suecessful, and that the 
Government must look to the smaller 
towns for successful organization and 
maintenance of the National Guard. 
This condition of success of small- 
town companies may be attributed to 
the faet that the military organiza- 
tion has but enhanced the existing 
comradeship of the men comprising 
the organization, or because of the 
limited area upon which to draw for 
membership the organizing officer has 
given more time to the development 
of a relationship between himself and 
lis membership, and between the 
members. He has taken advantage of 
the faet that his membership is thor- 
oughly aequainted with one another, 
and by fostering in a very active man- 
ner formation of successful basketball, 


baseball, indoor baseball, volley ball, 


unl 
| 


shooting teams, organization of dances, 
whist tournaments, ete., has aroused 
such a tremendous interest and jealousy 
for the good name and success of the 
company, that the company must of 
necessity, because the membership are 
such good comrades, succeed. 

I was surprised, therefore, upon 
studying the record of attendance for 
organizations of my State, to find that 
the most successful organizations 
were healthy and successful but that 
they were located in the largest cities 
—that the country organizations were 
healthy and successful but that the 
most suecessful companies were large 
city companies. 

It interested me to such an extent 
that I pressed one of the successful 
company commanders for the reason. 
‘*There isn’t any. I have a good com- 
pany and it stays good.’’ However, 
I found that this Captain was a hard- 
working organizer on his drill night 
from 7 p. m. until 8:15, when his drill 
started. He was the hardest drill- 
master in his Armory and worked his 
men harder, and his men worked 
harder for him, until the close of drill. 
I saw that he personally dismissed his 
command in such a military manner 
that I am certain all his men took 
pride in the dismissal of the military 

organization. Then this Captain di- 
vested himself of his saber, accom- 
panied his men to their social room 
and became, not only in name, but in 
fact, ‘‘Comrade Jones.’’ 
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The organization had a military 
Captain, and a social President, held 
brief meetings each week, accepted 
the friendly suggestions and advice 
of the Captain as that of one of the 
Comrades or members of the organi- 
zation. Each member of the com- 
radely group paid very small 
monthly dues, and with this sum, 
weekly provided ‘‘coffee and,’’ each 
member taking turn preparing and 
accepting responsibility for the pre- 
paring of the refreshments, the cost 
being met from the monthly dues. 

The membership of the Company 
was as interested as the Company 
Commander in the success of the unit. 
It may be that the Captain provided 
members with suggestions and that 
the members then introduced the sug- 
gestions as their own and thus fol- 
lowed important matters through be- 
cause they came to look upon the 
ideas as their own. However, it is 
done, or however it has been done, 
this organization which has a weekly 
drill attendance of over 90 per cent of 
its strength and is always up to 
strength, and attends the Annual 
Field Training Camp with an attend- 
ance of 100 per cent—with not a 
‘‘eomrade’’ absent, is successful. 

We hear that military service pro- 
motes great understanding between 
men therein, and that the friend- 
ships made in military organizations 
are the most lasting and the finest. 
They are. But membership in a mili- 
tary organization does not of itself 
promote this comradeship or good 
fellowship. The organizing officer, or 
the responsible commander, must pro- 
mote this fellowship and comradeship 
himself. If he does his company will 
be successfal. If he does not, then his 








company will fare as many co: 
fare; his handful of devoted yn: 
missioned officers with no me: 
their own hands to bring ab. 
desired end, do the best that . 
done until the expiration of enlis 
ment—then leave the service 

is no comradeship of many men to 
hold them to the service. 

A young man of eighteen years was 
sent to me by a casual acquaintance 
as an honorable young man who 
should be in the National Guard. 
After I had satisfied myself that he 
would join with us, I introduced him 
to the Captain of a very weak orga 
nization, and introduced him in th 
friendly way I believe all men should 
be addressed. I had occasion to note 
the treatment given this particular 
lad, and watched with interest the re- 
sults. The Captain turned the boy 
over to the Company Clerk, who ac- 
complished his enlistment papers, and 
in turn, handed him over to a Corpo 
ral who brought the recruit to the 
Medical Officer. After examination, a 
serious thing for a new man, not used 
perhaps to submitting himself to med- 
ical examiners, he was told to ‘‘fol- 
low me’’ and brought to the Supply 
Room. Here he was not introduced 
to the Supply Sergeant. Instead, the 
Sergeant was told to ‘‘fix him up.” 
The recruit was given a shabby uni 
form, second-hand shoes (the com- 
pany did not have the lad’s size, and 
did not take trouble to secure his 
size), taken to the locker room by the 
mechanic, given key to his locker, and 
turned loose. The company was soon 
dismissed, and my lad, the new re- 
eruit, went to his home. The next 
week he appeared at the Armory but he 
knew no one in his new company, was 
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viewed askanee by the member- 
ship. He was placed hurriedly by the 
First Sergeant, who did not know the 
boy's name, in the middle of a squad, 
aad with absolutely no instruction 
whatever marched on to the drill- 
floor. 

The next week and other weeks fol- 
lowing he was absent—who wouldn’t 
be absent? 

A boy who works in my office en- 
listed in the good company of Cap- 
tain Jones. A new resident in the 
vicinity, he found the Armory, was 
looking it over, when he was hailed 
by a member of Captain Jones’ com- 
pany, and of course enlisted. The 
Captain told him that he was glad to 
have him join with the company, told 
him of the responsibilities of the Na- 
tional Guard, of the duties which he 
would have to perform, of the fact 
that attendance at drill was manda- 
tory and compulsory. Of course, all 
men joining anything join with an 
idea of doing all that is required of 
them. The boy received a new out- 
fit—new uniform, new shoes. He was 
introduced to the Supply Sergeant 
and Company Clerk, and welcomed 
by them. 

At the social meeting of the com- 
pany following drill, he was introduced 
to the company as ‘‘Comrade Smith’’ 
by the member of the company who 
was responsible for his enlistment. The 
first sergeant introduced him to each 
of the non-commissioned officers, and 
to many of the men. 

The next day comrade ‘‘Smith’’ was 
a reeruiting agent for the National 
Guard and for his company. Today 
he is a member of their middleweight 
basketball team, and has brought in 
nother member for the National 


Guard. He turns out for rifle-range 
drill once each month—wouldn’t miss 
it for the world. He tells me his ‘‘com- 
rades’’ are the best ever. He is going 
to the Firemen’s Ball next week with 
three members of his squad. Should 
he leave town, he will keep up a corre- 
spondence with at least one member 
of the company whom he considers as 
his best friend, and when he comes 
back to town, the first place he’ll go 
will be to report to his captain—my, 
but he’ll be glad to get back to his 
captain ! 

The best companies of the National 
Guard component of the Army of the 
United States are in large cities. Like- 
wise, the worst companies are in the 
large cities. If the company is poor, 
it isn’t because the city is a ‘‘Union 
Labor City’? or a ‘‘poor National 
Guard town.’’ It is because the cap- 
tain has not fostered that spirit which 
has brought about the great successes 
of American arms—comradeship ! 

A NATIONAL GUARDSMAN. 


® 
Service 


T the close of the Good Friday ser- 

vice in Grace Church, Cleveland, 
two buglers from Service Company, 
145th Infantry, Ohio National Guard, 
in uniform, stood on the steps of the 
church and sounded ‘‘Taps,’’ in com- 
memoration of the end of the three 
hours’ agony on Calvary. The church is 
next door to the armory so that the 
guardsmen and the congregation are 
very close neighbors. This little courtesy 
from the regiment was greatly appre- 
ciated by the pastor and congregation 
and is just another little illustration 


of the many things the Army does be- 


sides fight. 
Capt. W. S. Voorsanger, command- 
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ing Service Company, was the officer 
responsible for the idea. 
® 
“Qualifying for Pay” 

HE following article extracted from 

the March issue of the Michigan 
Army and Navy Bulletin rings the bell 
as an excellent exposition of the truth 
on the great subject of qualifying for 
armory drill pay. Much has been said 
concerning the denial of armory drill 
pay to a National Guard officer for no 
other reason than that 60 per cent of 
the men in his company fail to attend 
drill. The Militia Bureau has received 
numerous recommendations that this 
restriction should be abolished. The ar- 
ticle which follows is an excellent state- 
ment of one of the reasons, among 
many, why this restriction should not 
be abolished : 


We were talking to a group of of- 
cers the other day on the subject of 
pay and the difficulty of holding com- 
panies together. There were many, 
many complaints. Some of them were 
well-founded. 

As this was not the first time we 
had heard the like we quietly took out 
our watch and timed the discussion. 
After one hour and 35 minutes it was 
unanimously agreed that it was aimost 
an impossibility to qualify each drill. 

Some of the arguments were per- 
fectly sound; some of the discussion 
was based on logical reasons; some of 
the officers were above average in in- 
telligence and yet— 

There are some companies that al- 
ways qualify; there are some com- 
panies that are filled up; there are 
some companies that have large com- 
pany funds; there are some companies 
whose men are contented and re-enlist. 

It was noted that two officers were 
delinquent in their reports to the ad- 
jutant general. Perhaps the hour and 
35 minutes given to proving it could 
not be done might have been spent to 
better advantage in doing some of it. 








We are sure that the adjutant 
would agree with us. 

We are convinced that if on 
it all ean. If your company i; 
quent in attendance while the « 
alongside of you has a good t) 
whom will you blame? Surely : 
company but yourself. Do yo. 
your drill so that you can impa 
an interesting manner? Ha 
actually studied your work befo 
appear before your men so tha 
very attitude inspires confiden: 
respect and arouses their inte 

If you have failed to qualify f. 
which is a way of saying that you hay 
not qualified for your own sel f-re.pect 
analyze the situation, make an es! mat: 
and see what the reason is. It ery 
apt to be yourself. 


® 


43d Division Shoulder Patch 

HE 43d Division shoulder pate): has 

been adopted and approved by th: 
War Department. The design is 
quatrefoil upon which is superim)osed 
a black grape leaf. The heraldic siv 
eance of the design is that th: 
lobes of the quatrefoil represent 
four States—Maine, Vermont, Rhod 
Island and Connecticut—to whic! 
‘ivision is allotted. The color red in 
dicates that the States were originally 










numbered among the British colonies 
The black grape leaf typifies that the 
New England country was the Vinland 
of the Norsemen, whose history goes 


as far back as the year 1000. 

The shoulder patches are to be sup- 
plied to the division as soon as quan- 
tity production can be entered upon 


® 
What About Pacifism? 


O good can come from ignoring 
facts. There is no denying, as ob 
served recently by the editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, that the tide of ;aci- 
fism was never higher in this country 
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than it is now. Whether or not this 
.ituation handieaps the development of 
the National Guard in the future de- 
pends, to a large extent, on the Guard 
itsel!. So long as the human race is 
still ome distanee on the hellward side 
of perfection, so long will there be need 
for propaganda against war and all 
its works. 

But, granting what has been said, 
this is a far ery from saying that the 
National Guard of this country should 
not continue to be maintained as a 
vigorous and effective organization. 
Such a poliey ean be reconciled with 
any reasonable movement tending to- 
ward the preservation of peace and 
the abolition of war. But this will re- 
quire work, as well as watchfulness, 
on the part of those who have the in- 
terest of the National Guard in mind 
The following extract from the March 
issue of the Michigan Army and Navy 
Bulletin will illustrate what is meant: 

Recently we were amazed to see in 
several of the largest stores in this city 
such signs as ‘‘Law, Not War,’’ ‘‘No 
More War,’’ ete. These signs were 
placed there under the auspices of 
pacifist societies. 

In order to find out why our large 
merchants and leading men in the com- 
munity lent themselves to a fallacy 
which, if earried to its logical conclu- 
sion, would inevitably destroy the na- 
tion, we ealled on one merchant and 
asked him the question. To our amaze- 
ment we found that he really knew 
nothing about the subject either one 
way or the other. He was simply being 
obliging to some charming women who 
had requested the use of his windows 
for their propaganda. 

The important thing we learned 
from this ineident was that officers and 
men of the Guard are failing to let the 
publie know who they are and what 
they are doing. Again and again we 
fiid that the leaders in commercial and 
professional life are perfectly willing 


to support the Guard both morally and 
financially once they learn what the 
Guard is. 

The parable which tells of the man 
who hid his light under a bushel wus 
never so true as it is today. We live 
in an age of propaganda. It behooves 
each and every member of the Army 
of the United States to let all of his 
friends and acquaintances know that 
he is for the United States Govern- 
ment and that he serves that govern- 
ment as one of its officers or soldiers. 
Let each man make it clear to those 
with whom he comes in contact that he 
is proud to render such service. 

To sit back in silence is ruinous, both 

to the one who sits and the one who 
observes. If you are a soldier or of- 
ficer say so to all and sundry. You 
must be proud of it or you would not 
have entered the service. If you take 
pride in yourself others will take pride 
in you and it will not be necessary to 
have the hysteria of war with its ex- 
travagant praise and equally extrava- 
gant forgetfulness to bring recognition 
and support. 
’ The Guard will be supported by the 
community in exact proportion to the 
knowledge it has of the Guard’s activi- 
ties in that community. It is up to 
every member of the Guard to make 
their work known. 


® 
Good Pointers 


HE New Jersey authorities are 

stressing the following pointers to 
be used in talking to prospective mem- 
bers of the National Guard: 


The Guard is in the first line of 
defense. 

Young men are aided to the devel- 
opment of good character through 
Guard membership. 

The summer encampment is equiv- 
alent in dollars and cents to the ex- 
pense of a vacation, less enjoyable, per- 
haps, spent at a summer boarding 
house. 

The rifle competitions, the athletic 
contests, the life in the open, the spirit 
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of a real soldier—these are all points 
worth dwelling upon. 

Likewise the fact that the govern- 
ment pays for drills that are heid ence 
a week for an hour and a half. 

Guardsmen also have the opportu- 
nity to be. appointed to West Point. 

With the above outline, as a basis, 
the State authorities have inaugurated 
a forceful campaign to show a 50 per 
eent increase ty June 30 in the New 
Jersey National Guard. 


® 


National Guard Coats of Arms 


ANY National Guard regiments 

are working on their Coats of 
Arms. In this task some of them are 
beset with difficulties that at times 
seems almost unsurmountable. In order 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion in 
the matter there is a certain proce- 
dure that should be followed in a sys- 
tematic manner. 

In the first place the coat of arms 
should show the outstanding features 
of the service of the regiment and in 
order to do this its history must be 
traced back to the beginning. In 
other words, an outline history of the 
regiment must be made. 

The Militia Bureau has prescribed 
certain rules of procedure which 
should be carefully observed in the 
making of the outline. The authority 
for the organization or reorganization 
of a unit and all changes in its de- 
signation must be cited when this in- 
formation is available. Where it is 
not possible to cite the actual docu- 
ments the nature and source of the 
information must be stated. The out- 
line must be so drawn as to leave no 
doubt as to whether the existence of 
the unit has been continuous, and 
when a lapse of time occurs, evidence 








must be included showing the ev nneo 
tion. Special attention should }. 
given to the matter of transiti 

and separation from the Feder 
vice to make it perfectly clear in 
manner historical continuity 

unit is preserved. The outline 
be brief and concise. The 

should be plotted in the nature of q 
diagram. In many cases the making 
of the diagram will entail no little 
work on the part of some one, for the 
records must be searched out and the 
documentary authority for all 
changes secured. It may require a 
lot of research work through the old 
files of the office of the State Adjutant 
General, and in many cases the 
records and files of the State His. 
torical Society. This task, however, 
once completed, will probably never 
have to be repeated, and if done with 
care and thoroughness will stand for 
all time to come. 
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When the diagram is completed it 
should be sent to the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau in duplicate, one copy 
to be retained in his office and one 
copy to be forwarded to the His- 
torical Branch of the General Staff 
for such verification as may be prac- 
ticable. The latter copy then comes 
back to the Militia Bureau and if it 
has been approved the regiment is 
then ready to go ahead. 

Certain outstanding features of the 
history of the Regiment should be con- 
memorated on the shield of the Coat of 
Arms. The Regiment selects these and 
indicates in a general way the symbols 
that it desires to represent them on 
the shield. The matter may then be 
taken up with the equipment section 
of the General Staff and the final de- 
sign of the shield and its contents ar- 
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rived at. This latter is submitted to 
the Regiment and when approved be- 
comes the Coat of Arms of the or- 
ganization, 

The drawing of the Coat of Arms 
is usually not made in the office of 
the Quartermaster General of the 
Army until a new color is to be made 
for the regiment. It is then made 
up both in line and a color drawing 
made for the guidance of the em- 
proidery workers at the Philadelphia 
Depot, where the colors are made. 
The color drawing is then sent to the 
Regiment. Should a Regiment desire 
to have « color drawing made of tho 
Coat of Arms, this may be effected 
through the U. S. Infantry Associa- 
tion, which organization has facilities 
for doing the work. 

The outline of procedure stated here 
is the one that is prescribed. It is 
useless for Regiments to attempt to cut 
corners on it. The result is merely a 
waste of time and delays in arriving 
at the conclusion. Follow the instruc- 
tions contained in the letters of the 
Chief of Militia Bureau (314.7) of 
June 26, 1923, and March 27, 1924, 
and the sample outlines that accom- 
pany them and you will get to the 
goal by the most direct route. 


® 

A Corporation's Attitude 
Pp a worth-while editorial in the April 
issue of the New York National 
Guardsman, the highly creditable offi- 
cial publication just launched for the 
National Guard of that State, General 
Berry, the adjutant general, discusses 
a problem that has no doubt confronted 

every National Guard commander : 
A manager of a company doing bus- 


ines’ in several states took the stand 
that no one in his employ could per- 


form any Guard service whatever. An 
extract from his letter follows: 

‘Our business is of such nature that 
it demands perhaps more than any 
other, the consistent attendance of each 
and every employee to his daily duties. 
Consequently, we do not care to take 
chances on having one of our men 
called out with the State Guard for 
riot purposes or any other duties to 
which he is liable as a member. The 
summer camp might also work a hard- 
ship with us. We have made it a rule 
not to employ men who are members 
of any military organization.’’ 

In this case the writer of the letter 
was very much out of step with the 
merchants of New York State. He 
without consideration wanted protec- 
tion and security paid for by the other 
fellow, and was also violating the penal 
code of the State. 

Here again higher authority was in- 
voked and the following extract of an- 
other letter changes the picture: 

“« ... his ideas do not represent 
either the policy or practice of our 
company in this matter.’’ 

Still another incident may complete 
our illustration and that is the slacker 
who, having enlisted in the National 
Guard, tries to avoid duty by pretend- 
ing that he would lose his position if 
he did his full duty with the organi- 
zation. 

Last summer an enlisted man. after 
signifying his intention of doing field 
duty, did not appear when his organi- 
zation left for Peekskill. Instead he 
boasted that he had seen a prominent 
State official who was going to get him 
excused. 

A day later a communication arrived 
from one who said he represented the 
official, in which it was stated that the 
young man has been out of work a 
long time, and had just obtained a 
new position which would be forfeited 
if he did his duty with the regiment. 
Investigation showed the story to be 
untrue, unjust to his firm, which had 
always met every obligation toward the 
service, and equally unjust to the regi- 
ment, in that it implied they were will- 
ing to impose hardship on any mem- 
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ber. This question was settled by the 


organization deciding that they did 
not care to have such a type of man in 
the regiment. 

The best personnel in the National 
Guard is composed of successful men 
of affairs, and the same ability, energy 
and determination to succeed which 
have tended to advance them in busi- 
ness has also carried them to impor- 
tant positions in the military service. 

The ideals of the National Guard 
and the things we strive to inculcate 
in our personnel are promptness, neat- 
ness, honesty, quick and sound judg- 
ment and the ability to take and exe- 
eute an order. These are attributes to 
be desired both in employer and em- 
ployees, and count as assets of no mean 
value. 


® 
New York's Membership League 


M** is to be the ‘‘month of 
months’? in New York’s five 
months’ campaign to replace men dis- 
charged from the National Guard and 
to raise the strength in their State to 
a new level. 

This campaign has been under way 
since the first of the year and Adju- 
tant General Westcott reports very 
gratifying results. The New York au- 
thorities have spared no effort to make 
this campaign a success. 

In Bulletin No. 4, issued in April 
and announcing the results to date, a 
total enrollment of 3,572 men during 
the months of January, February and 
March is reported. Some of the regi- 
ments show large gains, i. e., 165th In- 
fantry, 418; 71st Infantry, 314; 105th 
Infantry, 274; 108th Infantry, 260. 

Practically every unit in the New 
York National Guard has enrolled in 
the ‘‘League’’ and the benefits received 
are equally widespread. 


“Very Unsatisfactory” Rati...; 
HE Militia Bureau has ad 
policy of withdrawing Fed 

ognition from all companies re. 
a rating of ‘‘ Very Unsatisfacto) 
the annual armory inspection 
spring, unless the State authoriti.. cay 
show excellent reason why such on 
should not be taken. Those units wit} 
a rating of ‘‘Unsatisfactory’’ w\\| | 
placed on probation for a few n 
in the hope that their condition ¢a) 
be improved sufficiently to justif, 
tinued expenditure of Federal » 
for their maintenance. 


® 


San Diego Signs Up 

HE National Guard idea is spread- 

ing throughout the country 
after another the business men of tly 
larger, as well as the smaller com- 
munities, are beginning to appreciate 
the insurance value of this service 
San Diego is the latest of the larg. 
ecities-to put itself on record—the ac- 
tion in this ease being the following 
resolution 


(ine 


recently passed by th: 
Chamber of Commerce : 


Be It Resolved, That we, the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the city of San 
Diego, Calif., believing in the Na 
tonal Guard and the plans of the War 
Department for National Defense and 
that a strong, efficient and well trained 
National Guard Unit is essential to 
the principles upon which this Govern 
ment is founded, do pledge ourse!ves 
to lend every effort towards building 
up the local unit, and 2d Battalion 
of the 250th Artillery, C. A. ©., | 
N. G. 

To foster the development of our 
Unit we believe that all employers of 
men in this community should gran! 
leaves of absence to members of thc 
National Guard who are in their em 
ploy without jeopardizing their posi 
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ts or injuring them financially in 
a» way, and that they should en- 
covrage their employees to become 
mn mbers of the National Guard. 

\nd in order to bring about the 
d-.ired result effectively, be it 

Further Resolved, That this Cham- 
br shall send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to employers in this city, Presi- 
dents of all loeal Clubs and Civic 
Kodies, to the War Department, and 
the Adjutant General of the State of 
California. That we will seek to se- 
cure similar resolutions from other 
Clubs and Civie Bodies of the. City 
and will seeure the subscription of as 
many employers in this community as 
possible to the following provisions : 

1. We believe in the National 
Guard and the plans of the War De- 
partment for National Defense. 

2. In order to facilitate the enlist- 
ment of our employees in the local 
organizations of the National Guard 
we have subseribed to the following 
provisions : 

a. Men in our employ will be en- 
couraged to become members of the 
local National Guard Unit. They will 
be granted a 15-day leave of absence, 
each year during their enlistment 
period, for the purpose of attending 
annual eneampment, and without 
jeopardizing their positions or caus- 
ing them any financial loss in any 
way. 

b. The fact that a man is a member 
of the National Guard shall entitle 
him to preference—other things be- 
ing equal—in securing employment or 
in ease of reduction of force in retain- 
ing employment, equally with ex- 
service men and other part-time ser- 
vice units. 


® 


A Word from General Rickards 
‘*Fy UBLIC interest in the National 
Guard is increasing and the 
support extended by the State Legis- 


latures has, generally speaking, been 
satisfactory.” 








Proportion of Officers 

Dd’ to the organization of higher 

headquarters, such as brigades 
and divisions, as well as to the fact 
that it is difficult to maintain Na- 
tional Guard units on a _ peace 
strength level, the days of a low ratio 
between officers and enlisted men in 
that Service are past. Beginning 
with a ratio of one commissioned to 
30 enlisted in 1919, the proportion in- 
creased slowly until it stood at 1 to 
26 by June 30, 1920. From that point, 
due to the organization of regimental 
headquarters, it rose rather sharply 
to 1 to 18 by the end of the fiscal year 
1921. 

The ratio stood at the last-named 
figure for an entire year, but since 
1922, with the organization of brigade 
and division headquarters, coupled 
with the difficulty of holding National 
Guard organizations at a greater 
strength than the maintenance 
strength level, the proportion has 
risen until it now stands at 1 to 14. 
The Militia Bureau believes that it is 
not likely to vary to any great ex- 
tent from this point in the future. 


® 
Schools 


N Instructor who thinks for him- 

self and who has had almost four 
years’ National Guard duty expresses 
himself as follows in regard to schools 
for National Guard officers: 


In my opinion schools, whether con- 
ducted by correspondence or personal 
attendance, form a very important 
part of the training of National Guard 
officers. At present it is entirely vol- 
untary with each officer whether or 
not he shall attend school. The In- 
structor has no means of coercion. 
As the National Guard receives Fed- 
eral pay it seems no more than just 
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that officers should be required to at- 
tend school and to qualify in pre- 
scribed courses or a certain percent- 
age of them—or else be subject to loss 
of pay or withdrawal of Federal 
recognition. The Adjutant General of 
this State requires all officers either 
to take correspondence courses or to 
attend school, but as their non-com- 
pliance does not affect their pay there 
is no way of enforcing this require- 
ment. 


® 


Instructors’ Comments 


LL editors will testify to the fact 

that they can be accused of being 
both anti and pro on the basis of a 
single article. The trouble lies in the 
minds brought to the reading thereof. 
In the same manner it has been ob- 
served that National Guard Instruc- 
tors, equally efficient, will often fail 
to agree on points of policy connected 
with National Guard training, al- 
though they have the same material 
on which to work and the same goal 
to attain. The following comments 
taken from the annual reports of two 
Instructors, while not directly con- 
tradictory, illustrate how different 
ideas can actuate men engaged on the 
same class of duty. In one case the 
regiment is concentrated at a single 
station, in the other it is scattered. 


(a) The entire time of the field 
officers should be devoted to super- 
vision of the training of their com- 
panies. If this is done correctly they 
will not have time for other work. 

The fact that the companies of the 
regiment are located in four different 
towns is very detrimental. 

The attempt to cover too many sub- 
jects in the time available is one of 
the obstacles hindering the proper 
development of the organization. 

(b) Field officers should attend 
school or take correspondence courses ; 


they should supervise and be | 
sible for the training of their 
mands; they should be on the n 
list of service schools and should 
the literature distributed. Fie! 
cers should have more responsi 
placed upon them. 

A large industrial community is no 
the best place for the development of 
a Guard organization. The class 
enlisted personnel is not as good ; 
that secured in rural communi: 
nor is the drill attendance as hig! 


When all is said on this su! 
that will be said (and that time 
doubtless never come), the fact will 
remain that there are difficulties to 
training a Natio: 
Guard organization under any and 
all conditions. It is the function o 
the Instructor to eut the garment ac 
cording to the cloth given him. (Con 
centration of companies is good with 
in certain limits but the Guard cannot 
develop without being represented in 
and supported by communities large 
and small throughout the United 
States. 


overcome in 


® 


Value of C. M. T. C. 

HERE is no denying that the C. 

M. T. program has a great poten- 
tial value. Even if such training does 
no more than improve the physical 
standard of the young men in this 
country the cost of the movement 
would represent money well invested 
However, there is likewise no denying 
that the National Guard could obtain 
from civilian military training a great 
deal more benefit than it is receiving 
at present. In view of the extremel) 
small percentage of eligible young 
Americans enrolled in Nationa! 
Guard, together with the minute 
fraction of the country’s total which 
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hos heretofore enrolled for the an- 
nual eivilian military training camps, 
it is clear that there need be no com- 
petition between these two organiza- 
tions. 

But the absence of competition is 
one thing and the presence of co- 
operation is another—and while the 
Guard and the C. M. T. C. have so far 
avoided friction, it cannot be said that 
either one has been a help to the 
other. 

This should not be. There is a 
broad enough field to accommodate 
both of these organizations and one 
should supplement the other. Instead 
of competing with the National Guard 
for enrollments, as there is a tendency 
to do, the C. M. T. C. should back up 
the National Guard. Otherwise 
neither organization can hope to de- 
velop to its full usefulness. 

In this connection the following 
statement made by a National Guard 
Instructor who has had C. M. T. C. 
experience is worthy of reflection: 


So far as I ean judge, the C. M. T. C. 
is not and probably never will be 
a success, if we measure its usefulness 
by the enlistments in the National 
Guard or the number of commissions 
and warrants in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, resulting from C. M. T. C. at- 
tendance. The real military advant- 
age of the C. M. T. C. consists of popu- 
larizing the Army and putting the 
breath of life in the ghost of military 
service. 

On this basis the C. M. T. C. pro- 
gram ought to be revised, and those 
men having the education and other 
qualifications for commissions and 
warrants should be given separate 
training, or should be advised to en- 
list in the National Guard. As it is 
now, a Regular Army officer on duty 
with the C. M. T. C. company or bat- 
talion may start in with faith and en- 





thusiasm, but he usually finds himself 
toward the end of his tour of duty 


crossing off the days on the calen- 
dar. 


® 


Company H, | 10th Infantry, 
Banquet 

OMPANY H, 110th Infantry, Pa. 

N. G., were the hosts at a ban- 
quet at their Armory in Washington, 
Pa., on the evening of March 18. The 
guests included many of the former 
officers of this proud organization 
which has just been accorded first 
place in the regiment at the recent 
annual Federal inspection. The offi- 
cers of this fine company are Capt. 
Raymond Goodridge, Ist Lieut. Her- 
bert Riser, and 2d Lieut. Owen M. 
Galaher. Among the guests of the 
occasion were Gen. Edward Martin, 
Col. John Aiken, who was one time 
the Commander of Company H; Col. 
James E. Barnett, who is the oldest 
living member of the Company, and 
who was Colonel of the 10th Infantry 
during the Spanish-American War 
and the Philippine insurrection ser- 
vice; Maj. Lon Porter, who was Cap- 
tain of the Company when it was 
called into the service in 1898 for the 
Spanish-American War; Judge J. 
Boyd Crumrine, Lieut. L. McK. Crum- 
rine, Maj. James Gee, and other ex- 
members of the Company. The his- 
tory of the organization goes back to 
1874, when the 10th Infantry was or- 
ganized, and it has seen service in the 
wars of the Nation since that time. 
Captain Goodridge and his loyal offi- 
cers and men are to be congratulated 
upon their achievement and enter- 
prise. 
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Recruiting in New Jersey 

HE New Jersey authorities have 

learned the lesson that for the 
National Guard to be recruited suc- 
cessfully requires the cooperation of 
the employers in every community 
supporting a Guard organization. 
Acting on this conviction General 
Gilkyson and his associates have ap- 
proached the recruiting problem in 
their State in very excellent fashion. 

The plan recently adopted contem- 
plates that the leading business bodies 
of every community shall be requested 
to furnish the State authorities a list 
of their members together with the 
number of male employees that each 
member carries on his pay roll. This 
information is to be confidential. 

When the list of employers and the 
number of employees has been ob- 
tained the plan, as outlined in the 
April issue of the New Jersey Guards- 
man is as follows: 

Have a_ representative National 
Guardsman approach each employer 
in person, or by letter where indivi- 
dual visit may be impractical ; 

Suggest to each employer his pa- 
triotie duty to aid recruiting; 

Point out the excellence of Guard 
duty and service; 

And base your request for coopera- 
tion somewhat upon the following 
figures : 

Where a business institution em- 
ploys 200 or more men suggest that 
that company cooperate to the extent 
of selecting seven men who should be 
induced to join the Guard; 

Where 150 are employed suggest 
that five men be urged by the em- 
ployer to join the Guard; 

Where 100 to 125 men are employed 
suggest four men be selected ; 

Where 75 to 100 men are employed 
suggest four men be selected ; 

Where 50 to 75 are employed sug- 
gest to the employer that three men be 


selected by such employer wh 
should urge to serve in the Gua 

Where 25 to 50 men are em 
suggest two men, at least, be x 

No employer should be asked 
lect less than two men. 

As pointed out by the Guard 
this plan is based on the idea . 
taining a maximum of coope: 
from employers of labor. Fur 
more it is founded on the theory 
such men, for the most part, are : 
than willing to lend their suppo 
patriotic movements and that 
reasonable to expect them to s\ 
into line for a larger National G: 
force if properly approached on this 
subject. 


® 


The National Guard of Today 
HE National Guard of today 1 
=; vastly different organization 
from the militia of ten years ag 
Since then, it has been removed from 
polities; put on a sound basis by Fe: 
eral and State Legislation; purged }) 
fire; and baptised in blood. Its mem 
bers are wholesome, clean cut young 
men who go in strongly for athletics 
and who show a spirit of good fellow 
ship that only American youth can 
achieve. 

There is no doubt but that member- 
ship in the National Guard will benefit 
any young man who has the poten 
tiality of a good citizen. It only re 
mains for the youth to select the pro 
per branch of service which most 
befits him. Some will find that the 
artillery has a distinct appeal for 
them; some may prefer the cavalry; 
some would find the Infantry of in. 
terest; and others with technical in 
clinations will be suited in the «1 
gineers, with its multitude of inter 
esting studies, ranging from carpe! 
try to civil engineering, and all which 
will benefit the young man in civilian 
life—The Red Guidon, 109th F. \. 
Pa. N. G. 
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Unit Mobilization Order 


RING the past two months many 

National Guard organizations 
held test mobilizations with a view to 
gaining experience and developing 
flaws, if any there be, in the system. 
The following unit plan, applied to 
companies of the 101st Engineers, 
Mass. N. G., is a good example of 
what is required in connection with 
the National Guard mobilization : 


Massachusetts National Guard, 
Office of the Engineer Instructor, 
State Armory, Cambridge, Mass. 

February 8, 1924. 
Memorandum to Battalion and Com- 
pany Commanders : 
lnit Mobilization Plans. 

1. The attached form for Unit 
Mobilization Plans, prepared under 
the supervision of the Officer in 
Charge of National Guard Affairs, 
lst Corps Area, has been approved by 
the Commanding Officer, 101st Engi- 
neers as a general guide for the use 
of unit commanders in preparing 
their plans. 

2. Organization commanders pre- 
paring mobilization plans will in gen- 
eral follow this form. Note particu- 
larly that the size of paper and folder 
is to be 8x12 inches. The sheets 
should be bound into the folder with 
clips that will permit new sheets to 
be bound into the folder as the pres- 
ent matter becomes obsolete. (As 
‘‘Acco’”’ or brass split fasteners.) 

3. All of the points desired covered 
by the Commanding General, 26th 
Division, are not included in this 
form, and where such omitted points 
are applicable to the unit, arrange- 
ments therefor must be ineluded. 
Under the items of organization, ad- 
ministration, and operation, care 
should be taken to add arrangements 
‘or substitute command when some 
important individual cannot be 
reached, as for example: being unable 
‘o reach the 1st Lieutenant, the Mess 
Sergeant, under supervision of the 


Company C. O., or the 2d Lieutenant, 
handles the messing arrangements 
regularly to be performed by the Ist 
Lieutenant, and the Ist Platoon Pt. 
Sgt. commands and organizes the Ist 
Platoon. Similarly for the other offi- 
cers and administrative N.C. O's. In 
those cases where there is more than 
one unit stationed at an armory, and 
particularly where these units are of 
different branches, the plan should 
include remarks on the arrangement 
for coordination with other command. 
ers on such subjects as quartering, 
messing, discipline, ete. 

4. At various armories items as fol- 
lows may occur. Definite arrange- 
ments must be included: 


(a) Shelter. Armory may be in- 
sufficient to quarter all troops as- 
signed thereto, and the situation for- 
bid permitting the troops to return to 
their homes—space (specific near-by 
hall, ete.) must be rented. Latrine 
and messing facilities may be inade- 
quate. 

(b) Training. If the armory floor 
is used for cot space, troops will be 
unable to drill indoors during a pro- 
longed spell of inclement weather un- 
less space (indicate by name and lo- 
cation) is rented. 

(c) Medical treatment and _hos- 
pitalization. Include remarks on ar- 
rangements to be made with regimen- 
tal headquarters for daily visit of a 
medical officer, and for arrangements 
to evacuate serious cases to a hos- 
pital. Also sick that must be left be- 
hind when the wnit moves. 

(d) Transportation. Normally the 
escort wagon assigned to the company 
will be all the transportation it will 
require—or can obtain. If this will 
be insufficient for some vital reason, 
include requisition or plans for ob- 
taining additional transportation. 
Otherwise include remarks on the use 
of the transport now with the unit. 

5. A eareful study of the letter, C. 
G., 26th Div., 19 Dee., 1923, ‘‘ Unit 
Plans, 26th Div. Mobil. Plan’’ and 
the attached Table VI must be made 
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by all officers making plans, and the that one item of the mobilizati, 
local situation fully covered. Plans astray will stop the whole. 

must cover all necessary items care- A. C. Lirser, J 
fully, but must not be made so rigid Instr; 


(Suggested Form for Unit Mobilization Plan. Letter care N. G. \g 
(F. C. A., 30 Jan., 1924.) 
(Size of the folder—814x12 inches) 


Unit Mobilization Plan 
of 
Company ..... .... 101st Regiment of Engineers, 
Massachusetts National Guard 
Corrected to: 


Captain, 101st Engineers, Commanding 


The Company will be assembled at the . : : 
(State or other) 


Armory, ... Street, sad 
(place) 
Massachusetts, as soon as possible by the most direct route. 
Page 1 


‘cM’? Day 
**Mobilization’’ under this plan will commence at 12.01 A. M 


ads pied 192 
(day and month) 


At the date to mobilize, the officers and the Ist Sergeant will be com- 
municated with by the organization commander and instructed to notify 
the men designated (see chart below). 

The 1st Lieutenant will arrange for messing the men at . 

(insert p 


either Armory or contractor) 
The 2d Lieutenant will arrange the necessary clothing equipment and 
sleeping quarters at the Armory (or selected place). 
The schedule of notification is as follows: 





Captain 
will communicate with 
o — — 
Ist Lieutenant 2d Lieutenant Ist Sergeant 
By telephone or other- Who telephones (or Who reports at the Ar 
wise to all duty Ser- otherwise ecommuni- mory and prepares ros- 
geants. Notify Mess cates with) all Corpor- ters, reports, ete. 
Sergeant to arrange als. After first assembly 
first mess. Each Corporal causes schedule will be in or- 
Sergeants supervise his squad to report at derly room. 

mobilization. designated point. 


Form No. 1. (Mobilization telegram) 


(place) (date) 
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Mobilization order received by at 
(unit) i (hour and date) 
Strength, —__. .. officers, enlisted men. Present. Mobili- 
zation completed Written report mailed 
(hour and date) 
(date) Ly aS al a : 
Page 2 


1st Sergeant 

Upon reporting to the Armory the Ist Sergeant will detail a non-commis- 
sioned officer in charge of quarters who will be responsible for the main- 
tenance of discipline in the company rooms. 

He will station a guard at the company door to check off (on a roster fur- 
nished for that purpose) the men as they report. 

He will make the following details: 

Three (3) men to the Supply Sergeant. 

Four (4) men to the Mess Sergeant. 

At hourly intervals until directed otherwise he will report result of check 
made of arrivals, reporting absentees by name to the company commander for 


necessary action. 
Drill Schedule 

One hour after arrival of the 1st Sergeant at the Armory on ‘‘M’’ Day the 
company will be formed and absentees reported by name. After this an in- 
spection in full equipment will be made by the company commander, and the 
Articles of War read to the command. Regular drill schedule will go into 
effect upon receipt of schedule from battalion commander. 

Shelter 
Depending on the emergency and season of the year the men will be shel- 


tered in the Armory or will be permitted to return to their homes with instruc- 
tions as to when next to report. 


Clothing 
Clothing will be issued by the Supply Sergeant from such supplies as may 
be on hand. (Requisitions for the difference between clothing on hand and 
requirements for war strength are attached hereto.) 
Equipment 
Equipment will be issued by the Supply Sergeant. (Requisition for balance 
uecessary to complete war strength attached.) 
Recruiting 
Company will coordinate its activities with those directed by regimental 
headquarters. 
Organization 
The company will be organized with a permanent platoon, section, and 
squad formation in accordance with the attached T. O. 
Page 3 
Training 
Until such time as training schedules are received from battalion and 
regimental headquarters, a tentative training schedule for this company will 
be issued by company headquarters. 
Weather permitting will be used as a 
(location of ground) 
drill and parade ground. Otherwise the Armory will be used. 
Small arms practice will be held ik EN 
Signal and First Aid Imstruction at cee 
Musicians will practice. 
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Notes 
Company Roster attached. 
Permanent squad, section, and platoon assignment attached. 
Map of... and vicinity attached. 
Clothing Requisition attached. 
Equipment Requisition attached. 
Form No. 3—Mobilization Strength Reecord—Filing Card 
Strength record of 


Station 
Remarks. 
Officers. Enl. Men. Ready to take field by 
eee go (date 
bsent . - is 
coey ql Ready to take field by 


(date) 


Req. to bring Estimated date of completeio: 


unit to peace 


strength ... ; Pam (date 
(Same to bring company to war strength) 
Page 4 
Alarm List 
Address Telephon 
Rank, name... Home <—  e _...- Home Bus 


(Pages 5, 5a, 5b, ete., contain the complete company alarm list 
Page 5 
(See Tables of Organization 68 P., and 68 W., also TO for N. G. Engrs 
Permanent Platoon, Section and Squad Assignments 
Company Commander: Capt. me abe 
Company Hq. (Arrange N. C. O’s. and Pvts. by rank and duty 
Ist Platoon 

Leader: Ist Lieut. . 






Platoon Hq.: Platoon Sgt.: St. Sgt. (Then list Tools Co: 
Wagoner, Bicyelist, Bugler, ete., ete.) 
Ist Seetion 2d Section 
Set. . i ii Set. 
1st Squad, Corps. 2d Squad, Corps 


(Same as Ist Section 


(ete. ) (ete.) 
2d Platoon 
Leader: 2d Lieut. , 
(Arrange as for Ist Platoon) 


Page 6 
Maps of. eenind Vicinity 
(Attach map folded to fit—mark Armory and points of importance 
Page 7 
Requisitions 
(Attach requisition for clothing and equipment arranged by classes 
Page 8 


(Such other matter as may be required.) 
Page 9, etc. 
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Adjutants General's Course 

RING the week beginning May 
D there was conducted in the 
Mi! a Bureau a very successful course 
of 1») struetion for the Adjutants Gen- 
era. of the various States and Terri- 
torics. A large attendance partici- 
pated, only five States being unrepre 
sented. 

The elass assembled on May 5 and 
were addressed by General Rickards, 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, and Col- 
onc! E. J. Williams, the Executive Offi- 
cer. In the afternoon of the same day 
addresses were delivered by Assistant 
Secretary of War Davis, General 
Pershing and General Drum. On the 
same day the various officers were sub- 
divided into committees and the pro- 
gram for the week was outlined and 
liseussed. On succeeding days the Ad- 
jutants General were addressed by the 
chiefs of the different sections of the 
Militia Bureau, each section being al- 
lotted a period of from two to four 
hours and each address being followed 
by informal diseussions between the 
officers of the class and the Militia 
Bureau representative. 

On Wednesday noon, the entire class 
called on the President and on the 
afternoon of that day attended a re- 
view at Fort Myer. On Wednesday 
evening, the Adjutants General were 
entertained at dinner by the Militia 
Bureau officers at the Army and Navy 
Club. At this gathering the word of 
weleome was given by the Secretary of 
War and a response thereto by General 
Harry B. Smith, President of the Na- 
tional Guard Adjutants General Asso- 
ciation. On the evening of May 9, 
‘cnerals Berry of Pennsylvania and 
Foster of Florida addressed a gather- 
'g of Regular Army and Nationa! 
‘vard officers. 


The officials of the Militia Bureau 


feel that the time and money devoted 


to holding this course were well justi- 
fied by the results obtained. Certainly 
a great many questions on which doubt 
existed in the minds of the Adjutants 
General were brought into open dis- 
cussion and many problems were thus 
informally solved. Not the least bene- 
fit perhaps resulted from the oppor- 
tunity given the Adjutants General 
to diseuss their troubles among them- 
selves, as well as with the the officers 
on duty in the Militia Bureau. Many 
of those attending the course expressed 
their conviction that much benefit had 
been received and indicated that the 
course should be made an annual event 
e © 

103d Infantry Coat of Arms 
HE design for a Coat of Arms for 
the 103d Infantry has_ been 
adopted by the regiment and submitted 
to the War Department for approval. 
The shield is of a silver base with a 
blue saltire cross superimposed. On 
each arm of the cross are two fleur-de- 
lis in gold. The white shield repre- 
sents the old infantry facing. The 
saltire cross is taken from the Confed- 
erate battle flag and is significant of 
the regimeni’s service in the Civil War 
when it was the 2d Maine Volunteer 
Infantry. The eight fleur-de-lis repre- 
sent the eight major engagements in 
which the regiment participated in 
France during the World War as a 
unit of the 26th Division. The regi- 
mental motto is ‘‘To the Last Man’’ 
which is to be inscribed on a band be- 
low the shield. The crest is the regu- 
lar crest adopted for all organizations 
of the Maine National Guard which is 
a pine tree in proper colors mounted 
on a wreath of the colors of the shield. 
This is a handsome coat of arms and 
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is truly significant of the service of 
the regiment. It is to be embroidered 
on the new colors of the regiment 
which are to be requisitioned in the 
near future and which are to be sup- 
plied with the eight battle streamers 
to which the regiment is entitled. 
® 
National Guard Strength 


HE monthly tabulation of Nationa! 

Guard strength returns made in 
the Militia Bureau on May 1 indi- 
cates that the National Guard gained 
slightly during the preceding month. 
An enrollment of 165,180 was reached, 
of which 10,255 were officers. The ag- 
gregate for the month previous was 
164,856. . 

Thirty-eight new units secured fed- 
eral recognition during the month of 
April, some of which were replace- 
ments for organizations that had been 
disbanded. A much larger number 
will probably be recognized during 
May, for the Militia Bureau reports 
that by the 12th of the month 26 units 
had secured recognition. 

Of the May 1 aggregate 90,386 
were enrolled as Infantry, including 
4,823 officers. 

® 


174th Infantry Activities 


ECRUITING activities in the regi- 

ment have been given cgmsider- 
able impetus by the offer of a trip to 
New York City with all expenses paid 
to a selected member of the Company 
that secures the greatest number of 
recruits between now and July 1. 
The second prize in the campaign is 
an article of furniture for the Com- 
pany Club with a value of $75.00. In 
putting the task of recruiting up to the 
soldier man himself Coloned Cooley has 
apparently solved the problem to con- 


siderable degree. The sold has 
friends who will become member: .{ }jc 
Company if the proposition is 
to them in a straightforward 
tractive manner and they are me) tha} 
ean be depended upon to take 
terest and do their full duty to\ ards 
the National Guard. 

The regiment is handicapped 
sent due to the great number of mey 
whose enlistments have expired in th, 
past few months. To remedy this mat. 
ter in the future it is intended to keep 
up recruiting activities throughout the 
year so that there will be a steady flow 
of men in and out of the organizations. 

The Grenadier is a bright little 16 
page publication which gives al! the 
news and doings of the regiment. It 
is edited by Captain R. H. MacGregor 
and Captain J. R. Mendenhall, witi 
Captain A. M. Harp as business man- 
ager. A copy goes to members of the 
regiment each month and keeps them 
in touch with the organization. Cap- 
tain Mendenhall states that it is accom- 
plishing its mission on a 100 per cent 
basis and is the best utility in the or- 
ganization. We bespeak for The Gr 
nadier the support that it so richly d 
serves. 

Company M team won the Fox Pistol 
Match and was awarded the handsome 
trophy, a bronze cup, presented by Lt 
Col. R. K. Robertson in commemora- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Geo. C. Fox, who 
for many years commanded the 174th 
Infantry. The final score of the team 
was 1,564 which was 120 points lead on 
the nearest competitor for the honors. 


® 


Minnesota National Guard 


O better example of the spirit of 
cooperation between the two com 
ponents of the Army of the United 
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a) s was ever given than was demon- 
| at the four-day school for the 
offccrs of the 135th Infantry, Minne- 
got» National Guard, held at Fort 
ing, Minnesota, May 23-26, 1924, 
when the Third U. 8. Infantry, com- 
manded by Colonel William R. Sam- 
ple, more than filled their mission as 
prescribed in the National Defense 
Act, ‘‘To give the utmost assistance 
to the National Guard.’’ 

When Lieut. Col. T. J. Rogers, In- 
fantry, instructor, received authority 
to hold a school of instruction for the 
officers of the 135th Infantry, he im- 
mediately got in touch with Colonel 
Sample and was given permission to 
hold the sessions of the school on the 
Post, and, what will probably go down 
in history as the first event of its kind, 
the National Guard was taken in as an 
active, integral part of a regular army 
garrison. Quarters and mess were fur- 
nished in the barracks and at the Offi- 
cers’ Club, officers were detailed as in- 
structors, equipment furnished, and the 
National Guard officers were made to 
feel that were in-reality a part of the 
garrison." 

The school was opened by Col. 
Rogers with a short talk outlining the 
course of instruction, and notifying 
the students that they were now actu- 
ally a part of the garrison and that 
the orders of the Post would govern 
their econduet. 

Governor J. A. O. Preus made the 
opening address and Col. Sample fol- 
lowed, emphasizing the importance of 
the school, offering the encouragement 
and assistance of himsetf and his offi- 
cers, extending a cordial welcome to the 
officers to make themselves at home 
while on the Post, and assuring them 
that the suecess of the school was up- 
pormost in his thoughts. 


Sne! 





























Major Max R. Wainer had prepared 
a most comprehensive course for the 
regimental supply officer and his as- 
sistants, and the officers’ of the Service 
Company. He not only gave close per- 
sonal attention to his class for ten 
hours during each day, but delivered 
instructive lectures on subjects of in- 
terest to the National Guard at the 
evening sessions. 

The general class hours were from 
8.30 to 12.00 a. m., 1.30 to 5.00, and 
7.30 to 9.30 p. m. 

Colonel Rogers gave theoretical and 
practical instructions in estimating 
situations and writing field orders as 
a preliminary to map problems and ter- 
rain exercises, each officer thus getting 
a fair grounding in the mechanism of 
the solution of the problems that were 
to follow. 

Major G. A. Lynch, 3d Infantry, 
had the general subject of map prob- 
lems, and conducted a _ progressive 
problem that held the close interest of 
all the officers through three sessions 
of the school. Each officer was re- 
quired to solve several situations, make 
decisions, and write field orders. 

Major G. A. Sanford, 3d Infantry, 
conducted a tactical ride for the field 
and staff officers, and terrain exercises 
for all officers. These exercises demon- 
strated very forcibly to the officers the 
necessity for prompt estimate of situa- 
tions, coming to a definite decision, 
the writing of resultant field orders, 
and the coordination of various ele- 
ments of a regiment in an attack. 

The evenings generally were devoted 
to lectures by Gen. W. F. Rhinow, Col. 
E. D. Luce, Col. T. J. Rogers, Col. E. 
A. Walsh, Major M. R. Wainer, Major 
O. I. Ronningen, and Captains Moul- 
ster, Pickle, Zwiener and Simonet, and 
Lieut. Olson. 
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Only such matters were taken up in 
the school as could not with profit be 
carried on at home stations, and offi- 
cers were profuse in their praise of the 
cordial treatment accorded them by the 
regular army officers, and emphatic in 
their statements that they received 
more actual, lasting instruction dur- 
ing the four days than had ever been 
crowded into a similar period. 

Fifty-four officers, or 90% of the 
strength, were present. 

On the evening of the last day of 
the school a regimental dinner was 
held at which were present, in addi- 
tion to the active officers, a large num- 
ber of former officers, and several from 
the 3d Infantry at Fort Snelling. 

During the course of the dinner the 
regimental chaplain, Lieut. Col. E. C. 
Clemans, National Chaplain American 
Legion, in very appropriate speeches, 
presented Col. Sample and Major 
Wainer with ‘‘nifty’’ riding crops as 
an expression of the esteem which the 
officers hold for them and as a slight 
acknowledgment of the many courtasies 
extended. ) 

Col. Sample and the officers and 
ladies of the 3d Infantry extended a 
welcome to the officers of the 135th In- 
fantry at a formal reception held in 
the Service Club. Lunch and dancing 
followed. In the receiving line were 
Governor J. A. O. Preus, Mrs. Col. E. 
O. Luce, Col. W. E. Sample, Mrs. Col. 
Snyder, Col. T. J. Rogers, Mrs. Col. 
Rogers, Col. E. D. Luce, Mrs. Shepard 
and Col. E. M. Norton. 

The 135th Infantry M. N. G., are 
boosters for the regular army and more 
particularly for Col. Sample and the 
3d Infantry 

* a * 

Chaplain E. C. Clemans, Lieut. Col., 

conducted a memorial service at the 


Hennepin Avenue M. E. Ch 
May 25. The units of the 15 
fantry located in Minneapolis a 
in a body. 

The 135th Infantry participa ed jp 
the Memorial Day exercises, Ma‘or R 
E. Gillesby being in command of the 
troops. 

The 135th Infantry will go ints 
eamp July 1 at Camp Lakeview, Lak 
City, Minn., and will be followed by 
the 206th. The 205th Infantry wil! 
go into camp at Fort Snelling on Jul; 
19. Each organization expects to 
bring over 1,200 men to their respec- 
tive camps. 

Col. T. J. Rogers, the instructor, has 
inspected and laid out three new rifle 
ranges for units of the 135th Infantry 
the past month. 

The indoor small arms team from the 
Hdgqrs. Co., 3d Bn., 135th Infantry, 
made a total score of 656 points out of 
a possible 700. Major Ronningen was 
the team coach and expects to drill his 
team to a winning windup before the 
season is over. 


i On 
1 In. 
nded 


® 


Test Mobilization 


EADQUARTERS Company, 3i 

Bn., 103d Infantry put on a test 
mobilization at Dexter, Maine on April 
14, which was a revelation to the citi- 
zens of the town. The plans were 
made known to no one but the Com- 
pany officers and the alarm came as 4 
surprise to everyone. Within 30 min- 
utes of the call, at least 75% of the 
Company had assembled at the Ar- 
mory, donned their uniforms and 
equipment and were ready for service. 
Within a few hours the Company was 
100% strong considering the men that 
were in town or in the nearby com- 
munity. 
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The Company had dinner at the 
Armory and spent the greater part of 
the day drilling and caring for their 
equipment. The mobilization was a 
success from every standpoint and 
demonstrated to the people that they 
have a real live military organization 
in their midst that may be depended 
upon in ease of emergency. 

; ® 
Field Service Regulations 


HE New Field Service Regulations 

which have been in course of pre- 
paration for the past two years have 
been published by the War Depart- 
ment. 

It is understood that the edition is 
to be limited in its distribution to offi- 
cers and organizations of the Regular 
Army. 

In order to make this highly essen- 
tial book available to Officers, of the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve 
and to schools, the Infantry Associa- 
tion has arranged for the publication 
of an edition. 

The book will be bound in two forms. 
First there will be a cloth binding, 
which will retail for $1.25 per copy 
and paper binding—punched and pre- 
pared for insertion in the regular Kala- 
mazoo Loose Leaf Binder, the price of 
which will be 80 cents per copy. 


Officers’ Note Book 


HE following pamphlets of the 

~ Series that go to make up Officers’ 
Note Book are now ready for distri- 
bution: 


1. Map Reading; complete text, 
maps and all equipment for 
a complete course of home 
study on the subject ; 36 pp., 











I SUIDIG  aipsinitiaililaeszesiamicaiine 60¢ 
2:"Security and Information; 
‘questions and answers; 20 
pp. 23¢ 
3. Social Customs of the Service; 
4 pp. 10¢ 
4. Mess Management; 4 pp... 10 
5. ‘Army Regulations; morning 
reports 20¢ 





* Bach pamphlet is prepared for 
binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder, the same as that provided by 
the War Department for Training 
Regulations, Army Regulations, and 
other publications. 

The pamphlets are paper bound so 
that they may be extracted from the 
binder and used when it is not de- 
sired to carry the whole book around. 

Get your binder and the pamphlets 
that are now ready for distribution. 
Build up your military text book as 
the dope comes along. 


D 


Your Contribution 

Your contribution to the Infantry 
School Recreation Center fund, be it 
large or small, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. 

Decide how you propose to partici- 
pate and send your contribution along. 
The money is needed now to keep the 


work going on. 
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The R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. 


Mas. Epacar Dow GILMAN, 
Eng. O. R. C. 


You are familiar with the Military 
Policy as established by the Defense 
Act of June 4, 1920. This system of 
national defense must be continuous 
and self-perpetuating over indefinite 
time. One of the most vital elements 
of the problem of perpetuation is that 
of providing the required inflow of of- 
ficers to fill the vacancies caused by re- 
tirement, death, or other causes. There 
ean be no more important considera- 
tion for the officers of the Army than 
that of the process by which the Army 
itself will be perpetuated. What means 
are we employing for securing the re- 
quired turnover, and are the methods 
used going to give us men of the 
proper qualifications, into whose hands 
we can confidently place the structure 
which we are now building? 

The vast majority of appointments 
at present in the Organized Reserves 
is from ex-officers of the World War. 
This is but a temporary expedient, 
and, in the long time operation of our 
military policy, cannot be looked upon 
as a means of perpetuation. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps will be the principal sources of 
supply for the Reserve Officers of the 
future. I am going to discuss these 
units chiefly from the standpoint of 
their training of officers. However, I 
must note that the War Department 
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has officially stated that an e\ 
important objective exists. 1 
best be given by quoting dire: 
official C. M. T. C. 

which state as follows: 


more 
S can 
from 


communications. 


The purpose of these camps is to 
bring together young men of hizh type 
from all sections of the country on a 
common basis of equality and under 
the most favorable conditions of out- 
door life; to stimulate and promote 
citizenship, patriotism and American- 
ism; and through expert physical di- 
rection, athletic coaching, and military 
training, to benefit the young men in- 
dividually and to bring them to realize 
their obligations to their country. 


Although this statement is made with 
particular reference to the C. M. T. C. 
it is undoubtedly hoped that those men 
of the R. O. T. C. who take only the 
basic work will benefit in a_ like 
manner. 

It is estimated that a future annua! 
turnover of 10,000 officers in the Or. 
ganized Reserves will be necessary 
Just what proportion will come from 
the R. O. T. C. and what from the 
C. M. T. C. it is difficult to state at 
this early stage of development. The 
R. O. T. C. has been organized longer 
and in many eases has been built upon 
a system of military training which 
has been in existence for years in cer- 
tain of our colleges. The C. M. T. C 
is in the earliest stages of development. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are the military units estab- 
lished in the schools and colleges of the 
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country. They are required by law at 
those colleges which come under land- 
gruit agreements with the Govern- 
ment. In other colleges, as at our own 
Envineering College of the University 
of Cineinnati, the R. O. T. C.’s are es- 
tablished beeause of the belief of the 
administrative heads in the military 
policy. Junior R. O. T. C.’s are those 
established in high schools and prepa- 
ratory schools. They have basic ele- 
mentary training and except for a few 
essentially military schools, do not lead 
to a commission in the Organized Re- 
serves, and hence the term R. O. T. C. 
is a misnomer as applied to them. Se- 
nior R. O. T. C.’s are those established 
in colleges with the definite objective 
of qualifying men for their places in 
the Reserves. There are 99 Junior 
units and 235 Senior units in the 
United States. 

With the establishment of the syste- 
matie training of the R, O. T. C. a rad- 
ical change has become noticeable in 
the attitude of students toward mili- 
tary work. In my college days we took 
the required training with little or no 
interest. It led no place, and had no 
objective. Upon its completion a man 
was turned adrift with the distinct 
feeling that it had been wasted time. 
Today there is a purpose. When a 
man has sueecessfully completed the 
work he becomes identified with a great 
national organization, and he knows 
that the time he has spent can be utii- 
ized in serviee. 

The enrollment of the R. O. T. C. 
is now 110,000, 69,500 in the Senior 
and 40,500 in the Junior Units. The 
Fifth Corps Area has an enrollment of 
15,873, 6,548 being in the Junior Di- 
vision, There are 8,122 in the basic 
course and 1,203 in the advanced 


course of the Senior Division. Last 
year about 3,500 young men received 
commissions in the Organized Reserves 
from the R. O. T. C. of the country, the 
number from the Fifth Corps Area 
being 268. Since its beginning in 
1919, 711 men have completed R. O. 
T. C. work in the Fifth Corps Area. 
Four hundred and seventy-seven of 
these received commissions, 192 were 
given certificates of satisfactory com- 
pletion but were too young to receive 
commissions, two did not complete the 
work satisfactorily, 28 did not apply 
for commission, and there is no record 
of the remaining 12. Of 397 completing 
the work in 1923, 396 received either 
commissions or certificates. 

The best way to set before you the 
organization of an R. O. T. C. is to de- 
seribe our own unit at the College of 
Engineering, University of Cincinnati. 
This unit has been built up because of 
and with the strong support of Dean 
Herman Schneider, who is personally 
enthusiastic over our military policy. 
We have been most fortunate in the 
personnel of the Regular Army as- 
signed as instructors. Colonel Guth- 
rie, whom you all know, deserves great 
eredit for the initial development and 
for the machinery and the spirit of the 
organization which he created. He was 
succeeded by Major Herman, who, with 
a staff of five commissioned officers and 
a number of enlisted men, is continu- 
ing the work in splendid manner. 

There are three units in the college, 
the Coast (Heavy) Artillery, the En- 
gineer and the Ordnance. The Basic 
Course, covering the training of the 
first two years, is compulsory for all 
students. It consists of practically the 
same work for all branches. The last 
three years, followed by six weeks at 
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an army training camp, constitute the 
Advanced Course and it is wholly vol- 
untary. However, students who elect 
to take the Advanced Course upon 
their completion of the Basie Course, 
contract with the government and 
with the University to complete it, or 
to continue to take the work as long 
as they remain students at the univer- 
sity. The summer training camp after 
their senior year is obligatory to their 
receiving a degree. In the Advanced 
Course students receive the special 
training of the branch for which they 
are preparing. 

There is no expense to the men tak- 
ing the courses. Uniforms, books, and 
equipment are issued to the men in the 
Basic Course. The Advanced Course 
students are each supplied with a tail- 
ored uniform which becomes their per- 
sonal property at the end of the third 
year’s work. In addition, they are 
each paid subsistence commutation 
amounting to about $160 for the 
course. At the summer training camp 
the candidate is paid transportation at 
the rate of 5 cents per mile, the pay of 
a Regular Army private, and is fur- 
nished with all equipment and sup- 
plies. 

This unit of the R. O. T. C. is unique 
in having the training camp come after 
the completion of the college work. 
This is necessary in our college because 
of the cooperative system of work, 
which makes it impossible to find any 
time during the college course. In 
other colleges the training camp comes 
in the summer between the third and 
the fourth years. It is the unanimous 
opinion of Major Herman’s staff that 
our plan is much better, even if it were 
not necessary. The training camp is 
thus a culmination of the work, an ob- 








jective to be looked toward, a: the 
final training before the gran‘ 
commissions. There is not th: 
climax of coming back to a 
year’s work of one hour per . 
training. 
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I cannot praise too highly the or. 
ganization and work of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. They are 
systematic and thorough, and in mak. 
ing the inevitable comparisons which 
must follow I would wish to have it 
understood that I set up the R. 0. T. 
C. as a standard by which other train- 
ing units must be measured and to 
which they must aspire. 

More of you are familiar with the 
work of the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps than with the Reserve Of.- 
ficers’ Training Corps. The C. M 
T. C.’s are an outgrowth of the Platts- 
burg idea of voluntary training and 
have become an integral part in the 
operation of our military policy. They 
were originally established as C. M. 
T. C. in 1921, when provision was 
made for training 10,800 men. In 
1922 provision was made for training 
27,000 men, in 1923 30,000, and the ap- 
propriations for 1924 are based upon 
the reduced number of 28,000 men. In 
the Fifth Corps Area the C. M. T. C. 
has been held at Camp Knox, Ken- 
tucky, near Louisville. In 1921 1,207 
men attended the camp, in 1922 there 
were 2,016, in 1923 with appropria- 
tions for 3,600, 2,981 men were trained, 
and the appropriations for 1924 are 
for 3,700 men. 

The work of the C. M. T. C. is di- 
vided into four periods of 30 days 
each, covering four years. These pe- 
riods are known as the Basic Red, the 
Advanced Red, the White, and the 
Blue Courses. Men completing the 
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Blue Course are eligible for examina- 
tion for a commission in the Organized 
Reserves. 

In 1923 at Camp Knox there were 
9361 men in the Basie Red Course, 
234 in the Advanced Red Course, 245 
in the White Course, and 141 in the 
Blue Course. The Basic Red Course 
men all took straight Infantry drill, 
being organized into 14 Infantry com- 
panies. For the last three courses 
there was one advanced Infantry com- 
pany, one engineer company, one bat- 
tery of field artillery, and one troop of 
cavalry. The white and blue course 
men electing the Infantry were dis- 
tributed among the 15 Infantry com- 
panies as cadet non-coms and officers, 
and in the other branches the white 
and blue course men assumed similar 
positions. In addition to the units 
stated, the Fifth Corps Area set a 
precedent by having its own military 
band made up of candidates of the C. 
M. T. C. Each company was under 
the command of a Regular Army cap- 
tain, assisted by subordinates of the 
Regular Army and of the Organized 
Reserves ordered to active duty for 
this purpose. The boys in training re- 
ceive transportation at the rate of 5 
cents per mile and are furnished with 
all equipment and supplies. 

The regulation requiring that white 
and blue course men obligate them- 
selves to a future and indefinite enlist- 
ment in one of the components of the 
Army has been rescinded. The regula- 
tions now require that every blue 
course maa must have served at least 
nine months’ enlistment prior to his 
admission to the blue course. This will 
not be applied to the 1924 camp, in 
which blue course men will be obli- 
gated to enlistment after their train- 


ing, but beginning with the 1925 camp 
the only blue course men will be en- 
listed men of the Organized Reserves, 
the National Guard, or of the Regu- 
lar Army. At the completion of the 
white course any man expecting to re- 
turn the following year for the blue 
course will have to enlist, most of them 
probably going into the enlisted re- 
serves. This impresses me as a very 
severe requirement, possibly too severe, 
depending upon what the War De- 
partment anticipates in such enlist- 
ment. 


One of the things to be worked for 
in both the R. UO. T. C. and the C. M. 
T. C. is their gradual enlargement to 
the point where they eventually supply 
the required turnover. Major General 
Hines, in his speech to the Reserve Of- 
ficeurs’ Association at Detroit last fall, 
said that the maximum development of 
the R. O. T. C. had been reached with 
the present limitations upon personnel 
available for instructors. A _ letter 
from Fort Hayes says that in the 
Fifth Corps Area funds are available 
for the extension of R. O. T. C. work 
but that there are no officers available. 
When it is remembered that more than 
one-third of the enrollment of the 
R. O. T. C. is in the Junior Division 
which qualifies but very few men for a 
Reserve commission, it is a question in 
my mind whether the Junior Division 
has not been disproportionately de- 
veloped, considering that our required 
turnover has not yet been provided for. 

There is an excellent opportunity 
close at hand to extend the R. O. T. C. 
without a proportionate increase in 
either money or instructional require- 
ments. The R. O. T. C. at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati is only in the 
College of Engineering. There are 
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420 young men in the Liberal Arts 
College to whom this opportunity for 
service should be given. The way to 
secure this is not through the faculty. 
It would not be wise to force it upon 
wholly unwilling students and parents. 
In the last few years the purposes of 
R. O. T. C. training have become better 
known and the time is at hand when 
college men are going to insist upon 
having the opportunity of preparing 
themselves for one of their greatest 
duties as citizens. The R. O. T. C. of 
the Engineering College has set a 
splendid éxample, and I believe that 
the citizens of Cincinnati can be con- 
vineed that an injustice is being done 
those young men who elect Liberal 
Arts training in not providing means 
whereby they, too, can attain rank in 
the Reserves. Major Herman informs 
me that an Infantry unit could be 
established for these men with prac- 
tically no increase in the overhead of 
cost or personnel now existing at the 
university. 

Major General Hines stated in his 
Detroit speech that not more than 5 
per cent of the attendance at the C. M. 
T. Camps could be anticipated as avail- 
able for commissions in the Reserves. 
This would require the annual train- 
ing of the 100,000 men that President 
Harding expressed the wish to see, in 
order to supply one-half of the re- 
quired turnover. Certainly each year 
should show a gradual increase in the 
numbers trained. We are confronted 
with the fact that there is provision 
for fewer men in 1924 than there was 
for 1923. Does this mean that the 
training camps have reached a point of 
stabilization? The decrease is appar- 
ent and not actual as can be shown by 
the experience of our'own corps area, 


but we cannot expect Congress t., 
vide for more men than we can sc). ¢; 
camp fit for training. The burd:) 0; 
recruiting falls upon us all. [3) its 
nature the C. M. T. C. is mor de 
pendent upon active public cooper tion 
than is the R. O. T. C. The experi. 
ences are worth looking into as a 
for the future. Our quota for 1923 
was 3,600. Nearly 4,500 applie‘ions 
were received from which 3,900 wer 
ordered to camp. Five hundre| of 
those ordered failed to report at camp 
In accepting their orders they pre 
vented some one else from receiving 
orders who might have wished ver 
much to go. Of the 3,481 reporting at 
camp 285 were immediately discharged 
as physically unfit. Men arrived 
passed by local examiners, who wer 
materially under the requirements of 
weight, height, age, and who had othe: 
obvious defects. The Fifth 
Area was particularly unfortunate in 
this. Of 3,487 men reporting at camp 
285 were rejected. In the Sevent! 
Corps Area only 37 were rejected ow 
of 3,523. Our rate of rejection per 
thousand was 82. The next nearest 
rate was 51, and some of the Corps 
Areas had a rate under 10. It is not 
only a waste of money in transporta- 
tion and subsistence, it is 
some other fellow from 
available opportunity, and it gives a 
wrong impression to Congress. 
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Our quota this year is 3,700. It is 
planned to secure 5,300 applications 
and to order 4,700 men to camp. Rea! 
suecess lies in intelligent recruiting of 
men who are physically qualified an 
who have serious intentions. 

It is natural that comparisons of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
the Citizens’ Military Training (amps 
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should be made. I wish to touch upon 
some of the eomparisons which have 
been made, not in any spirit of con- 
troversy, but in the constructive in- 
terest of the Service. It is a delicaie 
subject, and I ask you to bear with me, 
realizing that the ideas and sugges- 
tions which I make, can be and are no 
more than my own personal opinions. 
The comparisons have, in practically 
all instanees, been unfavorable to the 
(. M. T. ©. This is both natural and 
correct. The R. O. T. C. has been 
longer organized, and it is organized 
in an environment which lends itself 
readily to development. There can be 
no question but that the R. O. T. C. 
is vastly superior in its present stage 
to the C. M. T. C. I look to it as a 
standard, and when I point out what 
to me are the fallacies of certain de- 
structive eriticisms I am not belittle- 
ing the R. O. T. C. but am trying to 
show that in those particulars the 
C. M. T. C. is not as far below as the 
criticisms would indicate. 

It may be well to state frankly that 
I firmly believe that the C. M. T. C. is 
a vital part of our military plan, and 
that suggestions which have been pub- 
licly made to do away with it do not 
take into consideration the fact that 
our country would hardly support a 
plan that made no provision for men 
to attain rank in the Reserves who 
were otherwise qualified but who did 
not attend college. It must be taken 
as a fundamental premise that the 
C. M. T. Camps or similar camps are 
with us to stay as long as our military 
policy stays. Therefore, it seems to 
me that in each instance we should 
build them up to the desired standard, 
that we should study their deficiencies 
for the purpose of constructive changes 
and not destructive criticisms. 


Expressions have been given to 
many adverse comparisons, to only a 
few of which I have time to refer. It 
has even been stated that graduates of 
the C. M. T. C. were five years younger 
than those of the R. O. T. C. on the 
average. It will be well to refer once 
more to the figures for the R. O. T. C. 
in which it is shown that 192 of the 711 
men who have so far completed the 
work in this Corps Area, and 128 out 
of the 397 completing it in 1923, were 
given certificates instead of commis- 
sions because they were under 21 years 
of age. There are lots of youngsters 
in the C. M. T. C. as a whole, but I am 
confident, after having seen the blue 
course men in both the 1922 and 1923 
camps at Camp Knox that data would 
show their average age to be higher 
than that of the average college grad- 
uate, with whom I also have direct con- 
tact. At present there are many ex- 
ceptions to the regulations governing 
the C. M. T. C., but when the ma- 
chinery gets to running smoothly it 
must be remembered that the minimum 
age for entering the C. M. T. C. is 17 
years, and that the minimum require- 
ments for completion are four camps 
in four separate years. There can be 
no justification for adverse compari- 
son of age. 

It has been stated that the C. M. 
T. C. graduate has not the intellectual 
maturity of the R. O. T. C. graduate. 
I am convinced that the blue course 
men taken by themselves are as ma- 
ture and capable of leadership as the 
R. O. T. C. graduates. It must be re- 
membered that the blue course man 
has had the stamina and interest to re- 
turn to camp for four separate years 
during which he has matured and de- 
veloped under a military ideal. He 
has had to have the push within him- 
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self. Without meaning any criticism, 
it may be well to point out that it re- 
quires no personal initiative for the 
college man to take up R. O. T. C. 
work. It is all laid out for him and 
conveniently worked into his schedule. 
He is attending college anyway for 
other purposes, and it is practically no 
additional effort to take the military 
training. In addition, the subsistence 
eash allowance and the fact that the 
government furnishes clothing which 
ean be, and generally is, worn through- 
out the entire school day, is a consider- 
able inducement. It appears to me 
that the C. M. T. C. man who has gone 
to camp for four separate years has 
demonstrated an initiative and an in- 
terest in the work that are not neces- 
sarily present in the college man of the 
R. O. T. C. In my opinion the blue 
course men under the regulations will 
be a picked group of mature, self- 
reliant men of initiative and determi- 
nation. They may not have as broad 
an education, but they will have those 
characteristics desirable in leaders. I 
might mention that in both the C. M. 
T. Camps which I have attended I 
have found members of college facul- 
ties who, during the year, are instruct- 
ing those men whom this criticism im- 
plies to be their superiors in intellec- 
tual maturity. 

It should be pointed out that the 
law provides that graduates of the 
C. M. T. C. are eligible only for exam- 
ination for appointment. In the 1922 
C. M. T. C. of our Corps Area there 
were 72 blue course men, of whom only 
26 were commissioned. Of the 397 
men completing the R. O. T. C. work 
in 1923, 396 were either commissioned 
or received certificates showing that 
they were qualified to receive commis- 








sions when they should become 6) age 
The fact that the examining boa 
the C. M. T. C. have been, and \ 
even more serious in their tasks 
important one to consider when com. 
paring the finished product turned oyt 
by the two organizations. It j 
opinion that the examining boar: 
the most important element jn ¢| 
whole plan. These boards ean con. 
trol the effectiveness of the system of 
training as far as the Organized Re. 
serves is concerned. They should be 
controlled by well-defined policies 
based upon the qualifications which 
candidate should possess rather than 
upon the fact that he has completed a 
routine course of training. 

One of the most mistaken criticisms 
that I have heard is that the R. 0. T 
C. requires four years’ work for a com- 
mission as compared to four months’ 
work for the C. M. T. C. In our ecol- 
lege this is stated as five years com- 
pared to four months, as the cooper- 
ative course is for five years. This is 
an unfair statement of facts. Our 
students are alternately at work and 
at the university. They are at the co! 
lege for just 22 weeks in each of the 
first four years and for 16 weeks in the 
fifth year, a total of 104 weeks. Dur- 
ing this time they have one isolated 
hour per day for five days per week, a 
total of 520 hours. In addition they 
have the six weeks’ training camp. 
The C. M. T. C. has 120 days in which 
they are under military control for 24 
hours per day, eating, sleeping, and 
living under the discipline of a camp, 
from which much can be derived that 
eannot possibly be given in isolated 
hours. If we deduct 42 days to bal- 
ance the six weeks R. O. T. C. camp 
there is left 78 days of 24 hours each 
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to balanee the 520 isolated hours of the 
rk. O. T. C. Six and three-quarters 
hours per day would make the equiv- 
alent in time. This does not present 
such an unfavorable comparison for 
the C. M. T. C. as is left by the mere 
statement that it is five years’ work 
compared to four months’ work. 

Moreover, the law requiring each 
blue course man of the future to have 
served at least a nine months’ enlist- 
ment in one of the components of the 
Army must be taken into consider- 
ation. There is no parallel to this in 
the R. O. T. C. at all. 

I have heard the opinion advanced 
by men in whose judgment I have 
great confidence, that the C. M. T. C. 
should offer commissions in the line 
only. I cannot agree with this. I do 
believe, however, that it would be ad- 
visable to adopt a policy that in order 
to secure a commission in any of the 
technical branches it would be neces- 
sary for a man to possess technical 
training upon which his C. M. T. C. 
training was superimposed. That is, 
the C. M. T. C. training added to the 
experience and knowledge which some 
man has obtained as an employee of a 
telephone, telegraph, or radio company 
might fit him splendidly for a Signal 
Corps officer, whereas the work given 


in the C. M. T. C. alone, even in a Sig-. 


nal Corps company, as we had in 1922, 
would hardly justify the granting of a 
commission in this branch. The same 


can be said in regard to the engineers. 


As splendidly as the work of the en- 
gineer company was handled at Camp 
Knox, I do not believe that a man 
without professional training over and 
above the C. M. T. C. work could hold 
his own with other officers of that 
branch in time of active service. This 


suggestion, that only men with profes- 
sional preparation be admitted as can- 
didates to those training companies of 
the technical branches might require 
certain modifications of other rules to 
make it effective. For example, it 
would be desirable to increase the age 
limit at which such candidates could 
start their work, giving them a slightly 
longer time in which to acquire their 
professional experience. 


It appears from contacts which I 
have had with both of these organiza- 
tions that the greatest deficiency of the 
C. M. T. C. lies in not being able to 
cover certain theoretical subjects which 
are given by class-room and lecture 
work in the R. 0. T. C. This might be 
solved by requiring a man completing 
the white course to pursue satisfae- 
torily such theoretical subjects by cor- 
respondence during the year between 
the white and the blue courses. This 
might be interpreted as the duty of the 
nine months’ enlistment period, for 
which there is no statement of duties. 
With such an addition and a tighten- 
ing up the policies of the examining 
boards and of granting advanced 
standings in the C. M. T. Camps, it 
would seem that neither unit could 
claim that the other had a ‘“‘soft 
snap,’’ and that the officer material 
from both would be about on a par. In 
percentages the R. O. T. C. will natur- 
ally always turn out the greater num- 
ber of officers. There will be few who 
complete the work who do not qualify. 
The colleges weed them out for us. 
There will be many who complete the 
four years of the C. M. T. C. who will 
not be qualified for commissions, and 
the burden of this determination rests 
upon the examining boards. But thos+ 
who are commissioned from the C. M. 
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T. C. should not have the slightest re- 
flection cast upon their attainment. 


Our duty to both units is admirably 
expressed by General Hines as follows: 


Each officer should consider him- 
self an agent to assist in every way the 
procurement and development of offi- 
cers in his own locality. He ean do 
this by impressing upon the members 
of his community the wisdom of our 
present military policy, by bringing 
into the Reserves officers of experience, 
by encouraging the upbuilding of the 
R. O. T. C., and by inducing the max- 
imum number of the right kind of boys 
to avail themselves of the citizenship 
and military training of the C. M. 
T. C. 


In conclusion I want to take this op- 
portunity of reading to you an anony- 
mous verse which came into my hands 
last summer and which was published 
in the Annual of the Organized Re- 
serve Training Camp at Camp Knox. 
It expresses the spirit of our military 
policy in a new and an impressive 
manner : 


**An old man going a lone highway 

Came at the evening cold and gray 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight 
dim, 

The sullen streams held no fears for 
him; 

But he turned when safe on the other 
side, 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 

‘You are wasting your time with build- 
ing here, 

You never again will pass this way, 

Your —— will end with the closing 

ay. : 

You have crossed the chasm deep and 
wide, 

Why build you this bridge at evening 
tide!’ . 


The builder lifted his old gray h¢ 

‘Good friend, in the way that |’y 
come,’ he said, 

‘There followeth after me toda) 

A youth whose feet must pas 
way. 

This stream that has been as n 
to me 


To the fair-haired youth might ; 
fall be. 


He, too, must cross in the twilight (im. 


Good friend, I am building the bri:jive 
for him.’ ’’ 


® 
Big Preparedness Meeting 























The newly organized 
Navy Club of Huntington, W. Va., has 
initial bow to the public 
through the sponsoring of a meeting 


Army and 
made its 


devoted to the interests of prepared- 
ness and national defense which was 
participated in by the local civic or- 
ganizations of the city. 

The outstanding event was a lunch- 
eon at the Frederick Hotel, 
more than 300 of the leading citizens 
of the city and vicinity were present 
and at which a number of the officers 
of the 5th Corps Area Headquarters 
were’ the guests. These latter were 
General Aultman, Colonels Rhodes, 
Murphy, Shaw, Bates and Conger 
Numbered among the guests were also 
Goyernor Morgan and members of |iis 
staff, Adjutant General Clearnock and 
Mr, J. K. Anderson, civilian aide to 
the secretary of war. Col. George S 
Wallace was the toastmaster. 
‘!’ General Aultman spoke on the mili- 
tary policy of the United States. The 
subject of Colonel Rhodes’s talk was 
‘'The Relations Between the _ Civ)! 
Population and the Military.’’ Colone! 
Shaw talked on the National Guard; 


where 
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(Colonel Conger on the Organized Re- 
serves in general; and Colonel Parker 
on the 100th Division, which organiza- 
tion is allotted to the territory in which 
Huntington is located. The meeting 
was closed by an eloquent address by 
Governor Morgan, who strongly advo- 
cated preparedness and the necessity 
for the loyal support of every man to 
the War Department program for ear- 
rying out the provisions of the national 
defense. : 

On this oceasion the fine band of the 
398th Infantry made its initial appear- 
ance. 

After the luncheon the visitors were 
the guests of the West Virginia Racing 
Association at the races then in prog- 
ress. In the evening they were the 
guests of Col. Ira J. Kail, D.C., O.R.C., 
and Major Lovins at the Guyandotte 
Country Club for supper. 

To Lieut. Col. Austin A. Parker, 
Chief of Staff, 100th Division, must 
be given eredit for much of the suc- 
cess of the whole affair. His untiring 
efforts have borne fruit in the biggest 
preparedness meeting that has ever 
been staged in this section of the 
country. 

09) 


339th Infantry Coat of Arms 

A Regimental Coat of Arms has 
been adopted by the 339th Infantry 
and approved by the War Depart- 
ment, The shield is of Infantry blue 
upon which there is a white polar 
bear on an ice cake. On a canton in 
the upper left-hand corner in black 
and gold is a part of the coat of arms 
of Cadillae, the two devices denoting 
the war record and the origin of the 
regiment respectively. The crest is 
the regular ‘‘Minute Man’’ device 





prescribed for all Organized Reserve 
Regiments, The motto is in Russian, 
the English pronunciation being 
“*Shtuck Reysay at’’ which translated 
means ‘‘The Bayonet Decides.’’ Free- 
ly translated it means ‘‘we finish with 
the bayonet.’’ The colors of the regi- 
ment are now in Philadelphia where 
the Coat of Arms is being put on. 
The regiment saw service during 
the World War with the North Rus- 
sia detachment and had some most in- 
teresting experiences. 
tion is Detroit, Mich. 


® 
R. O. T. C. Competition 


The annual competition of the R. 
O. T. C. Units of the Oakland, 
Calif., High Schools will be conducted 
at the civic auditorium on the even- 
ing of May 13. The program of events 
includes a platoon close order drill for 
the Chamber of Commerce Cup; a 
band contest, involving playing and 
marching for the Sherman-Clay Cup, 
concert music for the Athens Athletic 
Club Cup, selection of most proficient 
student conductor for the Athens Ath- 
letic Club bronze medal; the company 
drill competition for the Rotary Club 
Cup; special drills for the Oakland 
Cup, which involves a five minute ex- 
hibition by a team from each school. 
Manual of Arms, silent, University 
High; Butts rifle drill, silent, Roose- 
velt High; combination drill, Oakland 
High; extended order drill by signals, 
McClymonds High; musical close order 
drill, Technical High, and calesthenies, 
silent, Fremont High. The individual 
competitions are limited to 10 per cent 
of the enrollment of each unit selected 
by prior competition. 


Its home sta- 
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Massachusetts Reserve Activities 

The Springfield Chapter No. 1, Re- 
serve Officers’ Association, held a regu- 
lar meeting Thursday evening, April 
24, at the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, 
Mass. About 50 officers were in at- 
tendance, thoroughly enjoying the 
speakers of the evening. Lt. Col. Wal- 
ter C. Sweeney, G. S. C., G-2, 1st Corps 
Area, gave a very interesting talk on 
the ‘‘Reds and Pinks in America,’’ 
a subject dealing with those influences 
which are working to undermine and 
destroy our Government. Maj. Burton 
A. Adams, a World War major, and 
for a long period chief censor in Paris, 
gave the officers a resumé of his expe- 
riences. He touched upon the neces- 
sity of such a service, the results of 
non-compliance with censorship orders, 
and related a number of anecdotes, to 
the amusement and amazement of those 
present. 

A committee consisting of Reserve, 
National Guard and Regular Army 
officers was appointed to plan for a 
military ball to be held in Springfield 
the latter part of May. 

Following the entertainment a buffet 
luncheon was served. The Springfield 
Chapter is very fortunate in having 
Capt. Fred W. Peverly, Q.M.C., 
O.R.C., as manager of the Kimball 
Hotel. He has done much to make 
the meetings a success. 


There are at present four’ Regular 


Army officers and one staff#ergeant, 
D. E.M.L., on duty in this district, 
headquarters being at Springfield Ar- 
mory, Springfield, Mass. Maj. Charles 
A. Thuis, Inf., D. 0. L., and Capt. H. 
H. Cameron, Cav., D. 0. L., and Staff 
Sergt. William A. Wigg, D. E.M.L., 
O. R. (Capt. Inf., 0. R.C.), represent 


the non-divisional units, 11th rps. 
Capt. Everett L. Upson, Inf., D..: cs 
executive officer of the 419th Ini. try. 
represents the 94th Division. pt. 
Dunean G. McGregor, Ord., D.« |. 
is executive officer of the Bridy 
District Ordnance Office and is also 
executive of the 50lst Ordnaice 
Company (heavy maintenance), 11th 
Corps. He is connected in the 
with industrial preparedness. 
Interest in all things military 1s 
growing in western Massachusetts. The 
units allocated to this area are rapilly 
becoming 100 per cent complete in o!- 
ficer personnel and the number of en- 
listed reserves is growing, as evidenced 
by two Reserve bands. Col. W. H 
Eaton, F. A. O.R.C., commanding 
officer of the 390th Field Artillery 
(155mm.), has recruited a band in 
Pittsfield which made its first appear- 
ance some weeks ago at a most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable military ball, 
held at the State Armory, Pittsfield. 
The 419th Infantry has a band with 
headquarters in Greenfield. This band 
was largely interested and recruited 
by Mr. Charles M. Beckford, who for 
years has directed the Municipal Band 
in Greenfield. He saw the wisdom of 
the Reserve movement and recruited 
the entire Greenfield band, with addi- 
tions from Northampton, Holyoke, and 
Springfield. Both these bands have 
been equipped with uniforms and stand 
ready to appear at civil and military 
functions as witnesses of Reserve 
Corps activities. An orchestra of the 
419th Infantry rendered music for a 
patriotic meé@ting in Springfield recent- 
ly, under the auspices of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. Gen. Mal- 
vern-Hill Barnum was the principal 
speaker, taking for his subject ‘‘Safe- 
guarding Our American Institutions.’’ 
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76th Division Doings 

The Rhode Island Units of the Di- 
vision held their regular monthly 
meeting for April in conjunction with 
the units of the 43d Division from the 
State. Maj. Homer N, Preston was 
master of ceremonies. More than 125 
officers attended as representatives 
from every unit in the State. The 
program ineluded the solution of an 
interesting map problem involving an 
attack by a reinforced Infantry bri- 
gade against a partially organized 
position. The problem was discussed 
by officers of the Field Artillery, Sig- 
nal Corps, Infantry and Cavalry from 
the viewpoint of the operations of 
those arms. The final meeting of the 
officers prior to the summer training 
eamp was held on May 19 at which a 
defense problem was staged. 

Col. George H. Cameron, who has 
been Chief of Staff of the Division for 
the past two and a half years, during 
the organizational period, is to go on 
the retired list of the Army July 31. 
He has been largely responsible for 
the progress that the division has made 
and it is with regret that the officers 
part with him. 

Units of the division in Connecticut 
participated in the dedication of the 
102d Infantry, Connecticut National 
Guard, at New Haven on April 12. 
The Reserve officers, some 60 in num- 
ber, under charge of Lieut. Col. H. H. 
Vreeland, Field Artillery, made a fine 
showing in the military parade, which 
was the feature of the occasion. Sgt. 
Samuel Woodfill, the outstanding 
Doughboy hero of the World War, was 
a guest and speaker at the banquet in 
the evening. Among the officers who 
participated were Maj. Stanley Dunn, 
Major Crane, Major Redding, Maj. 


F, M. Morgan, Col. W. E. Horton, Maj. 
E. Cutrer and Lieut. C. P. De Foe. 

More than 200 officers and ladies 
turned out for the annual ball of the 
New Haven sector at the Lawn Club 
on the evening of April 24. The affair 
is one of the leading features of New 
Haven’s society. In the receiving line 
were Colonel and Mrs. James A. Hag- 
gerty, Lt. Col. H. H. Vreeland and 
Major and Mrs. E. Cutrer. 

At a meeting of the officers of the 
304th Infantry the details of the mo- 
bilization plans for the regiment were 
discussed and arrangements made by 
Maj. M. A. Connor, the regimental 
Commander for the assignment of 
tasks to the various unit commanders. 

A sector of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association has been organized at 
Hartford, Conn., and the first meeting 
was held on the evening of April 29. 
It was attended by many of the Na- 
tional Guard officers living in the vi- 
cinity. Maj. J. W. Gibson was elected 
Chairman of the Sector and presided 
at the meeting. There are close to 100 
charter members in the new sector. 


® 


380th Infantry Doings 

The organiation of the 380th In- 
fantry is reported as_ practically 
complete in so far as officer personnel 
is concerned. There are 101 officers 
regularly assigned and 32 attached to 
the regiment. In reply to a question- 
naire sent out by Capt. J. R. Lippin- 
eott, the Executive Officer, more than 
50 per cent of the officers have indi- 
cated their desire to attend this year’s 
training camp. 

The regiment is moving along in fine 
shape and much interest in the train- 
ing and instruction work is manifested. 
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Captain Lippincott turns out a 
monthly bulletin for distribution to all 
officers of the regiment which is brim 
full of good information and training 
dope. Many pages are now being de- 
voted to the subject of preparation for 
the summer training period by the 
officers. 

A meeting of the regiment will be 
held at the Lawton, Oklahoma Coun- 
try Club on May 17 at which all of the 
towns in the vicinity will be repre- 
sented. The program will include in 
addition to the military features, a 
smoker, boxing bouts, swimming and 
band concerts. 


® 
Completes N. C. O. Quota 

As far as is known, Company ‘‘B,”’ 
313th Infantry, is the first organiza- 
tion in the Organized Reserves to com- 
plete its full quota of non-commis- 
sioned officers, which is a first sergeant, 
6 sergeants and 13 corporals These 
men have been enlisted from among 
the young men of Tunkhannock, Pa., 
the home station of the company. The 
company is commanded by Capt. Ed- 
mund G. Young, who has received the 
congratulations of the Corps Area 
Commander and the Chief of Staff, 
79th Division, for his achievement. 

® 
81st Division 

On Friday night, April 25, the night 
school being conducted at 81st Divi- 
sion Headquarters for the Reserve 
officers residing in Knoxville, Tenn., 
completed the fourth section of the 
schedule, that of Musketry, according 
to Col. R. O. Ragsdale, Chief of Staff 
of the Division. The classes have been 
well attended and quite a good deal of 
interest has been shown by the Reserve 


Officers. Capt. George Mw 
Inf., D. O. L., has been the ins 
in the musketry course. 

Beginning on Friday night, ) 
the officers will start a course 
one-pounder, the machine gun a: 
light Stokes’ mortar. This cour 
eover the construction, funct 
and characteristics of the weapon 
organization of the machine gu 
howitzer companies; the use of instr; 
ments in direct and indirect laying 
and the tactical employment of 
guns in combat. Arrangements 
being made to take care of a larg 
class than has been attending due to 
the interest that is expected to be 
shown in this course. And if necessary 
a class-room of the Military Depart 
ment at the University of Tennesse: 
will be obtained for this purpose. 

The night schools of the 81st Divi- 
sion have been in operation since last 
November and have been under the di- 
rect supervision of Maj. J. E. Sloan, 
F, A. Their primary functions have 
been to prepare the Reserve Officers 
for the training camps this summer, to 
prepare them for promotion and to as- 
sist them in their Army Correspond- 
ence School work. The officers on duty) 
at 81st Division Headquarters are we!! 
pleased with the attendance and th: 
interest shown by the Reserve Officers 
in these courses. 


nu, 


‘tor 


Virew BELL, 
Capt., Inf. D. 0. L 


® 


Reserve Officer Target Practice 

A systematic course of target prac 
tice is being conducted for the officers 
of the 81st Division who reside in 


Knoxville, Tenn., and vicinity. Great 
interest is being taken in this phase of 
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trning, and those participating are 
fast becoming competent to act as in- 
<+;uetors and eoaches for the summer 
training eamps to be held at Camp 
Mv-Clellan where the officers and men 
of the division are to be assembled for 
a 15 days’ period this summer. The 
oficers of the 81st Division headquar- 
ters are in charge of the work. More 
than 15 officers engaged in the first 
range practice at Chilbowee Park 
about the middle of the month. 


® 


387th Infantry Carries On 

Under the direction of Maj. George 
Blair, Exeeutive Officer, 387th Infan- 
try, Chapters of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association are being organized 
throughout the area allotted to the 
regiment. The organization has been 
effected in Manchester, Nashua, Con- 
cord, Durham, Bristol, Wolfeboro and 
Laconia, which latter place is head- 
quarters of the regiment. The 387th 
Infantry band has been completely or- 
ganized and splendid progress is being 
made under the direction of Col. R. H. 
Murray who has secured the services of 
one of the leading musicians of the sec- 
tion as instructor. The band has made 
a number of public appearances and 
on every occasion has been hailed with 
delight by the people of the commu- 
nity. The officers of the regiment at- 
tended the inspection of the band on 
the evening of April 11. This was fol- 
lowed by a dance which proved to be 
the big social event of the season in 
Laconia. Much is being accomplished 
in the matter of National Defense by 
this fine organization and through it 
the mission of the Organized Reserves 
is being spread in an entirely practical 
manner. 





Reunion of 316th Infantry 

During the reunion of the 316th In- 
fantry Lieut. Col. H. Harrison Smith 
was host to a party of some 150 officers 
who served with the regiment during 
the war. The affair was held at the 
Radnor Hunt Club at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
on the evening of April 5. 

The guests of honor were Col. George 
Williams, U. S. A., who commanded 
the regiment during its active service 
in France, and Lieut. Col. Herbert C. 
de V. Cornwell, who was regimental 
surgeon throughout the life of the or- 
ganization. Each was presented with 
a handsome silver loving eup as a 
memento of the officers’ regard and 
esteem for them. 

Officers came from all over the coun- 
try to this reunion of the old regiment, 
which was one of the most enthusias- 
tie that has been held thus far. 


® 


79th Division Banquet 


More than 300 officers and ex-offi- 
cers of the 79th Division attended the 
Reunion banquet at the Hotel Belle- 
vue in Philadelphia on the evening of 
April 12. It was the 5th anniversary 
of the last complete assembly of the 
division in France—the occasion of the 
final inspection by General Pershing, 
prior to its return to the homeland for 
demobilization. 

This historic occasion was brought 
back to the officers by the speakers of 
the evening and the incidents vividly 
recounted. 

The guest of honor was Maj. Gen. 
Joseph E. Kuhn, who commanded the 
79th Division throughout its service in 
France. He was introduced as a 
speaker by Col. J. Frank Barber and 
his talk was received with much en- 
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thusiasm. General Kuhn was pre- 
sented with a handsome silver loving 
cup as a testimonial of the regard, re- 
spect and affection of the officers of the 
Division. 

The other speakers of the occasion 
were Maj. Gen. Charles H. Muir, Com- 
mander 3d Corps Area; Rear Admiral 
Seales of the Navy; Col. Harold E. 
Cloke, the new Chief of Staff of the 
Division; Col. Edward Carpenter, the 
retiring Chief of Staff of the Division, 
and Col. Ernest G. Smith. Col. T. W. 
Miller delivered a message from Gen. 
William J. Nichols on expressing his 
regrets that he was unable to be pres- 
ent on the occasion. 

Every unit of the Division was well 
represented, and the affair may be well 
classed as the outstanding event of the 
season in Division circles. 


® 


Recruiting for C. M. T. C. 

The officers of the 99th Division are 
devoting much attention to the re- 
cruiting of candidates for the 3d Corps 
Area C. M. T. C., which is to be held 
at Camp Meade this summer. The 
work is being more or less centered in 
the high schools in Western Pennsy]- 
vania with excellent results. Colonel 
Cronin recently made addresses at the 
Senior High School, New Castle; West- 
minister College at New Wilmington; 
the Kiwanis Club luncheon at New 
Castle, and to officers of the Reserve 
and War Veterans at the latter place. 
This was only one day’s work. Colonel 
Jewett addressed the students at the 
Ellwood City High School on April 
10. Reserve Officers all over the Area 
are taking advantage of opportunities 
to place the merits of the C. M. T. C. 
before students and it may safely be 


predicted that the sector covers) py 
the 99th Division will produ te 
quota of canlidates when the tin, 
comes. 


® 


Designated for Training Camp 
The 393d and 395th regimen: 
Infantry, 99th Division, have heen 
designated to attend the 3d Corps Area 
training camp this summer at (Camp 
Meade. The date tentatively decided 
upon is July 16 to 30. The strength 
authorized for each regiment is 80 offi 
cers. No officers are to be excused 
from attendance except on their per- 
sonal application, which will be ap- 
proved for good cause only. It is un 
derstood that a large percentage of the 
officers have signified their intention 

to attend the camp. 


® 


Radical Movements 


Perhaps there is no loyal and pa- 
triotic organization in this country 
against which the radicals of all de- 
grees are waging more determined war 
than the Reserve Officers’ Association, 
composed largely of men who proved 
their loyalty during the late war and 
who are ready again to do the same 
thing over if need be. 

The Organized Reserves came into 
existence when Congress passed a law 
providing for this component part of 
the armed forces of this country. The 
World War proved conclusively that 
the country must depend upon its cit- 
izen Army for protection since no na- 
tion (with the exception of Soviet Rus- 
sia) maintains anything like a stand- 
ing Army sufficient to do more than 
mere police duty. 

The willingness with which the men 
who had served overseas were ready 
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to join the Reserves and be prepared, 
in case of emergency, again to aid this 
nation, alarmed those who felt that 
they had aroused sufficient ill feeling 
among the soldiers to prevent them 
again fighting for this country. Be- 
cause the radicals found the men in the 
Reserves were active, and that the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association was made un 
of a body of men who still stood for 
nationalism as distinguished from so- 
cialistie internationalism, organized ef- 
forts were adopted to niake the Re- 
serves as ineffectual as possible. The 
attack was made against the appropria- 
tion in Congress and to some extent 
this has been successful. If this organi- 
zation is to be efficient and accomplish 
the results sought, then the men in it 
must have a proper amount of train- 
ing. The law under which the Re- 
serves operate provides for summer 
training camps maintained at the ex- 
pense of the Government, to be cov- 
ered by appropriation in the Army 
and navy bills. 

Every effort possible has been made 
to prevent a proper appropriation. 
Further, every effort has been made to 
induce men and boys not to attend 
these summer training camps. There 
are a number of movements that de- 
vote considerable attention to denounc- 
ing these training schools. Among the 
most prominent engaged in this work 
will be found the National Council for 
the Prevention of War and the Inter- 
national Women’s League for Peace 
and Freedom. The latter organization 
adopted resolutions denouncing such 
training camps. 

Through what are known as the 
Youth’s Movement, the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, the Students’ For- 
ums, and Others, operating in schools 


foro 


and colleges, students are urged to 
keep away from such camps and not 
to join the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion. Where students are found who 
have what is commonly called in the 
good old language of the West ‘‘the 
yellow streak,’’ they are induced to 
sign ‘‘a slacker’s oath,’’ under which 
they bind themselves not to aid this 
country in war. 

The reason for this pronounced ac- 
tivity on the part of the radical move- 
ments is clear. They have just one ob- 
ject and one purpose—the overthrow 
of the Government, the confiscation of 
wealth and the abolition of property 
rights. This purpose is expressed over 
and over in their publications and by 
their speakers. They recognize that 
what they are pleased to term ‘‘the 
proletarian revolution’’ cannot be suc- 
cessfully waged with a loyal force in 
this country trained in proper mili- 
tary tactics. Therefore, they say, and 
they say it openly and above board, 
the Army and navy and all forms of 
police protection must be destroyed. 
While urging men and women not to 
aid this country in protecting itself 
from any encroachment, they at the 
same time urge all men and women to 
prepare themselves to join the ‘‘Com- 
munist Army’’ for the overthrow of 
that which they call ‘‘ecapitalism.’’ 

Vicious and uncalled for attacks are 
being made on those who have joined 
the Reserve Officers’ Association. Phese 
attacks, carefully and cleverly. engi- 
neered from a eentral headquarters, 
have gone out to many so-called ‘‘lib- 
eral’? movements composed largely of 
women. It is but natural that women 
as a rule should want no more war. 
There are probably not a dozen persons 
in the United States who want war. 
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Preparedness does not bring war—it 
prevents it. Had this country been 
properly prepared when Germany in- 
vaded Belgium, it is safe to say the 
Germans would have been more cau- 
tious and we would not have been 
brought into the affair. Furthermore, 
it is hardly possible the invasion of 
Belgium would have taken place. The 
belief was, that due to a continued cam- 
paign of misrepresentation in the 
United States, we could not be induced 
to enter, and knowing our lack of pre- 
paredness, if brought in, we could do 
no harm. 

American loyalty, patriotism and 
ability, however, fooled those who 
thought they were well informed. They 
do not propose to take a chance the 
next time. The campaign to place this 
country absolutely at the mercy of the 
Communist movement—because that is 
the only movement seeking trouble— 
the only cause today of world unrest— 
is persistent and works under cover. 
True, many who are leading in their 
attack on the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion do not know what is back of the 
movement—they are simply well mean- 
ing persons, cleverly duped. 


® 
Get Them. In 


The regulations at present permit 
the appointment of persons who were 
commisisoned officers in the Army. of 
the United States during the World 
War, in grade equal to the highest 
held by them, without other examina- 
tion than a physical, on inspection of 
their records only. 

This condition will continue until 
November 11, 1924. 

Everyone will remember the rush 
that there was last year when the time 
for filing applications was about to ex- 











pire. Now that it has been ex 
for a year, don’t let’s wait un: | +} 
last moment. Present the sub. 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps as \- 
ponent of the Army of the | |jted 
States and as an integral part «the 
system of national defense to al! 
friends who are ex-officers and 
them to apply for a Reserve (Co 
sion and thus identify themselves \ jt} 
this live, practical democratic and |}, 
oughly American system of tra 
and defense. 

Explain to your friends that there 
are two main reasons why they s) ould 
be in the Reserve : 


1. Because it is a good thing for the 
Nation. 

2. Because it is a good thing for 
them. Their presence in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps is a good thing for the 
Nation for the reason that in the event 
of a national emergency the United 
States will need quick assets—and if 
these former officers are not enrolled 
in the Reserve the War Department 
will have no means of knowing who 
they are. 

It is a good thing for them because 
in ease of mobilization, if they are in 
the Reserve, they are assured of thieir 
rank, their organization and assign- 
ment; and meanwhile their service has 
been making them eligible for pro- 
motion. © 


To those who want more rank than 
the law allows under this plan, point 
out the fact that had they taken a Re- 


serve Commission in 1919 or 1920, 
when it was offered to each temporary 
officer on his discharge, they would now 


be eligible for one and in some cases 
for two grades higher. The sensible 
course for them to pursue is to apply 
for commission in the grade authorized 
by the regulations and begin at once to 
accumulate the service necessary (0 
make them eligible for promotion. 
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Jose who remain out of the Reserve 
may, in ease of mobilization, find them- 
selves in the embarrassing position of 
being drafted as privates. 


® 
84th Division Banquet 


With over 400 of its officer person- 
nel present, the first annual banquet 
of the 84th (Lineoln) Division was 
held the evening of May 3 in the Riley 
Room of the Claypool Hotel at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Officers present represented cities 
in all parts of the state, which is 
covered by the organization of the di- 
vision. 

Unfortunately the principal speaker 
of the evening, Major General Harry 
(. Hale, commander of the 6th Corps 
Area, was unable to be present, hav- 
ing sustained serious injuries in a 
motor ear accident near Danville, II- 
linois, while enroute to the dinner. <A 
telegram of regret was sent to the 
General, who is now recovering from 
his injuries, by the officers present. 

Popular wartime songs and the 
songs of the various branches of the 
service represented were sung through- 
out the dinner to the accompaniment 
of the 11th Infantry Band, of Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. 

Short addresses were made following 
the dinner by Lieutenant Colonel 
Carleton B. MeCulloch, Medical Corps, 
(). R. C.; Colonel Arthur L. Conger, 
Infantry, U. S. A., of Fort Hayes, 
Columbus, O., organizer of the 5th 
Corps reserves; Lieutenant Colonel 
Phillip W. MeAbee, 0. R. C., com- 
mander of the 335th Infantry; Major 
John Quinn, national commander of 
‘he American Legion; Major-General 
\\obert H. Tyndall, commanding gen- 
‘ral of the 38th Division and also 4 


reserve officer; Judge Robert Marx, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Allen Elliot of Culver Mili- 
tary Academy ; Captain E. W. Moss, O. 
R. C., of Fort Wayne; Lieutenant Col- 
onel Francis W. Glover, Indianapolis, 
chief of staff of the 84th Division and 
Brigadier-General Dwight E. Ault- 
man, acting commander of the Fifth 
Corps Area; Colonel Paul V. McNutt, 
Field Artillery, O. R. C., of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., proved himself both a 
witty and capable toastmaster. 

Major Quinn, in his address, spoke 
of the American Legion as an organi- 
zation standing squarely behind the 
policy of national preparedness as out- 
lined in the National Defense Act of 
1920 and unalterably opposed to the 
peace-at-any-price propaganda of cer- 
tain classes of pacifists. 

Lieutenant Colonel Elliot described 
the contact camps to be held at Cul- 
ver this year, whereby the facilities of 
the academy will be placed at the dis- 
posal of National Guard and Reserve 
Officers during May and July week- 
ends for training purposes. Colonel 
C. D. Roberts, Infantry (D. O. L.) 
Professor of Military Science and Tae- 
tics at the academy has been desig- 
nated by the War Department as Com- 
manding Officer of these camps, whien 
are being held under the Department’s 
authorization, he said. 

The dates of the camp are May 10 to 
12, 17 to 19, 24 to 26, and July 11 to 
13, 18 to 20, 25 to 27, all dates in- 
clusive. 

Describing the facilities offered of- 
ficers attending the camps, Elliot said 
that tents would be used during the 
May camps for housing officers, while 
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officers attending the July camps 
would be quartered in the academy 
barracks. Amusement facilities of the 
academy will be placed at the visit- 
ing officers’ disposal, also the mounts 
of the famous Black Horse Troop. 
Courses of instruction will cover all 
branches of the service and will con- 
sist of lectures and conferences by ex- 
perts in the subjects. Demonstrations 
will be given by the members of the 
Senior Units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps of the Cadet Corps. 
Accomodations are limited to 35 offi- 
cers in the May week-ends and 50 in 
the July week-ends. 

The only expenses of officers attend- 
ing the camps will be 50 cents each for 
meals, and their travelling expenses. 

Brigadier-General Dwight E. Ault- 
man, in touching on the subject of the 
pacifist movement in our schools and 
colleges, among the Student Volun- 
teers, advised pitying contempt as the 
best policy to pursue toward such 
people. 

At a meeting of the state council of 
the Indiana State Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation prior to the dinner plans 
were discussed for the enlarging the 
membership of the association. 

® 
Supports C. M. T. C. 

Under the direction of Colonel W. H. 
Eaton, 390th Field Artillery, of the 
Eaton, Carne and Pike Company of 
Pittsfield, Mass., has supplied 91 candi- 
dates for the 1st Corps Area C. M. T. 
C. from among their employees. This 
is the first big corporation to complete 
the quota for 1924. They agreed to 
furnish 67 young men and have al- 
ready exceeded that number by 24. 

Colonel Eaton was one of the origi- 
nal Plattsburgers of the 1916 camps 


and there became an _ enth 
booster for preparedness and N 
Defense. He served througho:: the 
war with Germany and was one °f th, 
first to come in to the service §) +}; 
reorganization after the war. The 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Company find 
that it pays them to send their young 


men to the training camps. They 
come back better men physically and 
mentally and their efficiency and spirit 


of loyalty to the company is raised 
several notches on the scale. 
® 
Minneapolis Meeting 


The Minneapolis Officers’ Reserve 
Corps Mess which is making a brilliant 
record for advancing the cause of the 
National Defense Act policy by ex. 
plaining it to all in its territory, de- 
voted its May meeting to 300 of the 
R. O. T. C. students in the advanced 
courses in. Military Science at the 
University of Minnesota. 

The students were sent compliment- 
ary tickets and virtually every one in- 
vited attended and were surprised to 
see many prominent civilians present 
in uniform. Among them were bank- 
ers, ministers, prominent business men, 
lawyers, doctors and educators, al! 
members of the Organized Reserves. 
Associate Justice Royal A. Stone, state 
supreme court, appeared in his uni- 
form as Lieutenant Colonel J. A., 0. 
R. C., and said that the law itself is 
and always will be dependant in the 
last analysis upon the uniform. 

‘*You must take our places’’ was 
the thought left with the R. O. T. C 
boys by every speaker. Among those 
making addresses were Governor .). -\ 
O. Preus; Colonel George E. Leach, 
Mayor of Minneapolis; Colonel W. & 
Sample, commanding the Third U. 5. 
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Stic Infantry and Fort Snelling; Colonel Officers’ Note Book 
nal T. A. Pearce, chief of staff of the 88th phe following pamphlets of th 
the Division whose headquarters are in Series that go . ye 5 a po Bear 
™ Minneapolis, and Major Bernard Note Book are now ready ‘+ dist ; 
the Lentz, commandant of the R.0.T. C. jp tion. , 7 
rhe Major George C. Van Dusen, presi- E 
ind dent of the Reserve Mess, presided. 1. Map Reading; complete text, 
ng Reserve officers from all over Henne- maps and all equipment for 
~~ pin and Ramsey counties were present. aden ae 
™ P : ® P maps, ete. ...... i 60¢ 
= Field Service Regulations 2. Security and Information; 
The New Field Service Regulations questions and answers; 20 
which have been in course of prepara- . ae wm 28 
tion for the past two years have been 3. Social Customs of the Service; 
published by the War Department. 4 “A. a eee * P ' = 
ve It is understood that the edition is 5 el “He oe = . 
int to be limited in its distribution to offi- “* ~ see = ns; Morn 20 
he cers and organizations of the Regular ve eran 7 
eX. Army. Each pamphlet is prepared for 
le- In order to make this highly essen- binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
he tial book available to Officers of the Binder, the same as that provided by 
ed National Guard and Organized Reserve the War Department for Training 
he and to schools, the Infantry Associa- Regulations, Army Regulations, and 
tion has arranged for the publication other publications. 
it- of an edition. The pamphlets are paper bound so 
n- The book will be bound in two forms. that they may be extracted from the 
to First there will be a cloth binding, binder and used when it is not de- 
nt which will retail for $1.25 per copy sired to carry the whole book around. 
k- and paper binding—punched and pre- Get your binder and the pamphlets 
n, pared for insertion in the regular Kala- that are now ready for distribution. 
I! mazoo Loose Leaf Binder, the price of Build up your military text book as 
S. which will be 80 cents per copy. the dope comes along. 
te 
i- 
9 
is 
le Your Contribution 
Your contribution to the Infantry 
. School Recreation Center fund, be it 


large or small, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. 

Decide how you propose to partici- 
pate and send your contribution along. 
The money is needed now to keep the 
work going on. 














THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President: 
Mason Geneaat Cuantes S. Fannswortn, Infantry 


Vice-President : 


Coronet Grorct S. Stmonns, Infantry 


Secretary: 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Ixranmr 
Jovawat for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, Washington. 
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A Classic for All 


Steele’s 
American Campaigns 


@Many young officers have desired to 
own this standard work, but have not 
felt able to make the necessary invest- 
ment. 


@ The book was republished by the In- 
fantry Association at great expense to 
make it available, and we are now going | 
further and making it easy to purchase. | 


@ We will therefore, be glad to send the 
two volumes now and accept payment 
on the monthly installment plan. 


@Send us |\$2.00 with your order and 
pay the balance of $8.00 in monthly 
installments of the same amount. 


Two handsome volumes in box 


United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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Keep Your Army Retirements 
Posted Up-to-Date 


The Infantry Journal will supply the 
necessary information each month 


Army Retirements contains a list of all officers of the Army 
arranged according to the date of their retirement for age. By 
keeping the book posted up-to-date you have a permanent record 
of just where you stand. 


(= your copy of Army Retirements now. Keep it posted 
up-to-date. As time goes on the information contained 
in the book will be more and more valuable to you. 
































Of the hundreds of officers who You may have 
e hundreds of o P 
have ordered a copy of the book a copy for exami- 

sent -for examination only two nation. 
have been returned. This shows 
usively what they think of th 
in ps or ty ALE TMS Use the order blank 
below 
ORDER BLANK 
U. S. Infantry Association, 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 
Please forward to my address a copy of 
ARMY RETIREMENTS 


for examination. 




















June, 1924 
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The War With Mexico 


By 
Justin H. Smith 
Formerly Professor of American History at Dartmouth College 
In Two Volumes 


A carefully studied and brilliantly written detailed story of the military ope; 
tions including the vexed political questions which were interwoven. This book 
must be regarded as the definitive work on this important episode in the histo: 
the expansion of our country. Boston Evening Transcript. 


The description of the various battles and engagements, from Palo Alt 
Molino del Rey, are masterpieces of word painting, vivid, clear and compe 
Catholic Historical Review. 

A notable book. American Historical Review. 


Two Volumes, $10.00 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C: 














A Genuine Cowhide Brief Case 


At a Reasonable Price 








© © 


: Speci ions 
For many months pecification 


we have been 
looking for a 
satisfactory brief 
case suitable for 
Army Officers 
and that could be 
sold at a reason- 
able price. 


_ 
Heavy, tough 
textured leather. 
Flexible leathe 
gassets. Tw 
pockets. Moulde: 
leather handle 
Strong buck 
straps. Nickel 
plated lock an 
key. Cordovan 
finish. 


Here it is at 
last! 


© 15210 Inches © 
Price, $6.25 Delivered 
Supply Department ; 
U. S. Infantry Association Infantry Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Military Text Books 
of the Future 


Will be made up of a 
collection of pamphlets— 
each containing the text 
of a particular subject. 





These pamphlets will be assembled in the 


Kalamazoo 


Loose Leaf Binder 


These are the conclusions arrived at, based 
upon a complete survey of the situation. 


The War Department has adopted the 
pamphlet system for its official publications 
—Army Regulations, Training Regulations, 
and Special Regulations—and is installing 
it throughout the Service. 


After thorough study and exhaustive tests 
the War Department has selected the 
Kalamazoo Binder as the most suitable. 
It is built for hard service and its capacity 
makes it economical in the long run. 


The U. S. Infantry Association, through 
cooperation with the Infantry School, has 
arranged for the publication and distribution 
of military text books in pamphlet form as 
material is available for them. 


The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder has a 
capacity of about 400 sheets—800 pages of 
text. In it may be combined the features 
of text book and note book. The binding 


device is simple and efficient. 


Get Your Kalamazoo Binder Now 
Build YOUR Text-Book as the “Dope” Comes Along 


Price, $2.10 Postpaid 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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BUXTO 
KEY.TAINER 


of Course 





HE Buxton Keytainer is replacing the 

old-fashioned key-ring even faster 
than the fountain pen replaced the or- 
dinary pen. 


Keys on a key-ring wear and tear pock- 
ets and hand bags; while the keys them- 
selves are in an awkward lump, jumbled 
and hard to find. 


A Buxton Keytainer keeps keys flat, or- 
derly and easy to find. It is Convenient 
and good looking. The patented hump 
swivel hook is a special Buxton feature, 
making it easy to turn the keys and 
preventing their loss. 


English 
Pioski 


This is the Buxton 
Keytainer that we have 
selected as the one that 
best meets the needs of 
the officer and soldicr. 





Price, $1.25 Postpaid 
Supply Department 


U.S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 


Gold Plated 


Buttons and 


Collar Ornament: 


Yes, We Have Them 


PRICES 


Buttons, large, doz. —., $1.50 
Buttons, small, doz... 75 


Cross Rifles, with regimental 
number. New Flintlock 
eee ee 1.00 


< Sk 50 
Cap Ornaments, each 1.00 
Supply Dept. 

U. S. Infantry Assn. 


Infantry Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Tobacco Pouch 


| OCKTITE simplifies non-spilling pipe 
filling. Keeps pockets clean and to- 
bacco in prime condition. Patent top 
opens easy, closes tight. Made without 
buttons or strings. Soft, attractive 
leathers, durably rub- 
ber lined. 


Make Yourself a Pres- 
ent of This Good 
Pouch Today 








Price, $1.50 
U. S. Infantry Association, Washington,D. C. 
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Army Regulations 
Cloth Bound - - - - - - - - - + 716 Pages 
Price $3.00 Postpaid 


THE NEW REGULATIONS 


Pamphlets of the new style Army Regulations have been carefully examined and 
all matter contained in them that is of interest to the individual officer and to the 
administration of the Unit of the Army has been preserved and included in the book. 
The oi pamphlet numbers are included in the upper corner of each page of the 








book, which facilitates locating them. 
THE OLD REGULATIONS 
if) Every paragraph of the old Army Regulations that has not been superseded or 
7 rescinded by the New Regulations has been gone over and brought up to date to include 


all amendments and changes, together with circulars bearing directly on its applica- 
tion. Such of these paragraphs as are of interest to individual officers and the Com- 
mand of units of the Army are retained in the book in the form of an Appendix. 


0 THE INDEX 

0 The entire text of the book, including both the new and old regulations, has been 
completely indexed avd cross-indexed so that an officer may find the material on the 

0 subject in question with the least practicable delay. 


With this book as the basis you can keep your Army Regulations up to date. 








U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D.C. 


























The Pitfall . . 
‘= Thirty-Minute 


of Washington 





Washington is unlike the usual run of Talks oa 
American cities, because of the presence 
of foreign diplomats, high Government Stewart-Waldron 
| officials—and assistant secretaries. 
| Your familiarity with the social usages 
| of other cities is not a guide; here other Explaining is half the 
standards prevail—and it is well to know work of instructing. 
them. Talk saves work— 
It is with great pleasure that we com- — PRR SE. 
mend and offer . 
Price instructor, explaining— 
. “4 -4- my ~~ 
$ pa use it means 
Social Washington $2.50 constant oa uP, 
. reading, y, thought 
By Anne Squire Postpaid d shasitr all of 
which takes —, = 
4 time counts heavily 
P rice $1.50 the game of intensive 
training. 





United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. U. S. Infantry A ithe 


N. B. This book is not intended to tell you : 
“What és 9 tatth thie picture.” Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Marne 


Miracle 


Price traced in detail. 


Exhaustive study of the Marne Campaign of 
from source records. 
The moves of all major units of the opposing for: 
The unvarying Principles of War » 
plied and clear cut conclusions drawn as to what w: 
$1.50 done, how it was done, who is entitled to credit for 
cess and who is to blame for failure. 


U. S. Infantry Association Infantry Building, Washington, p. c. 


By Colonel W. K. Nay). . 
General Staff, U. S. Army 


Vas 
1c- 
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Employment of 
Machine Guns 


By Major Waller C. Short, Infantry 


The first comprehensive 
study of American ma- 
chine-gun tactics as de- 
veloped in the World 
War. 


The only text on machine 
guns based on the pres- 
ent Tables of Organiza- 
tion. 


Price $3.50 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Map a 
Reading | 


Every officer must | 
know how to read a mili- 
tary map. 

Map Reading tells you | 
how in language you can || 
understand. l 


i 
| 

i 
1} 














You can qualify bya | 
course of home study 





The maps and equipment that | 
come with the book provide | 
everything you require for a 
complete course in Map Reading. 


Price, 60 Cents 


U. 8S. Infantry Association | 


Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 























Military History of the World War 


By Colonel Charles R. Howland, U. S. Army 
. Two Volumes—Price $3.00 
Endorsed by the Authorities of the General Service Schools 
This is the only history of the World War that I have seen, which, while setting 


forth the doings of all other participants involved, gives proper emphasis to the most 
important and critical part taken by the United States. 


U. S. Infantry Association 


H. E. ELY, Major General. 
Washington, D. C. 
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When your 


p= "em up in a pair of Fox’s 

Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. 
They'll make your legs good com- 
pany for any gathering—wmilitary 
or social. Nothing can compare 
with Fox’s Puttees for trim, smart 
military appearance and genuine 
comfort. 


Light weight, iron strong, Fox’s 











shanks go on leave 


lie flat against the calf, roll neatly 
and stay orderly. Colors are fast, 
and they are made of the finest 
English wool. Because of a spe- 
cial process, they will not fray at 
the edges like ordinary puttees. 
Buy Fox’s Puttees at your near- 
est military store (POST EX- 
CHANGE)—or send money to 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 


Sole Agent: 
262 West Broadway New York City 
Regulation Heavy Weight... $5.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight... 6.00 


Extra Fine Light Weight Tan... 6.00 


“FLIP.” Fox's 
Improved Puttees 


Made in various 


CAUTION—See that the name “Fox” is on the metal discs 
(right and left) attached to every genuine pair of Fox's (L) Ve 4) 
New Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. Fy . YW i 








\“Non-Fray 
Spiral’’ Puttees 


ey oe hie 


weights and shades. 
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SUBJECTS: 


7 
Reserve — | 
Officers’ | 


Field Service Regulations 


Examiner aia 








Do not put off getting your copy of Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
until the last minute—when you are face to face with your examina- 
tion. Get your copy now. Devote a little time to the study of its con- 
tents. Then when the opportunity comes for promotion—as it surely 
will—you will be prepared for it. 














Price, $2.00, Postpaia 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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Ter rain A Series of Infantry tactical 


6 problems with a detailed so- 
Exercises lution for each. Written in 


terse conversational style. 
By Lt. Col. W. H. Waldron 
Infantry, U. S. Army * 








Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


One of these days a Tactical Inspector will 
come along and turn you out for a Terrain 
Exercise. 











Will you be able to get away with it? 


Order Your Copy Now. Be Prepared 
U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Moore Maptack 


WAR GAME SET 


Prepared by 
Major Arthur Racicot, U. S. M. C. 












Complete set of maptacks specially prepared for all kinds of war 
games, map maneuvers and the solution of map problems 


EQUIPMENT 


Aluminum time measures for 3-inch and 12-inch maps; box of crayolas, all 
colors; pair of dividers; red and blue pencils; cross section paper; protractor; 
scale of horizontal equivalents; scale of coordinates 3-inch map. 


In handsome wooden case specially made for the purpose 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 





United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for Convenience 
in Ordering 
American Oampaigns—Steele $10.00 


The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of al! our 
campaigns and battles to include the Spanish-American War. 


Army Correspondence 50 
Based on A. R. 340-15. Everything you need. 

Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. 

Army Regulations $3.00 


All matter of interest to individual officers in New Regulations and al! 
old Regulations not rescinded are included. Fully indexed. 


Battle of Booby'’s Bluffs—List 15 
Operations of an Infantry Battalion in modern warfare. 

Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 50 
The book that teaches cadence in commands and cadence in execution. 

Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 


Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence all 
steps in preparation for trial. 


Defense of Duffers Drift—Swinton 50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 
The Drillmaster $1.25 








An analysis of the infantry drill regulations. Includes excellent drill | 
hints and drill talks of great value to drillmasters throughout the service. | 


Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn $2.50 | 
The recognized American text-book on the subject. | 

Employment of Machine Guns—Short $3.50 | 
A comprehensive study of American machine gun tactics. 

Field Service Regulations Cloth, $1.25; Paper, .80 


Exact duplicate of War Department Edition. Paper bound copies pre- 
pared for binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder. F 
Foot Soldier’s Guide 20 
Gives the soldier all he needs to know about inspection. A large drawing 
shows precisely how the equipment should be laid out for inspection. 


Hints to Newly Appointed Officers—Sargent $1.00 
Suggestions to young officers, customs of the service. 
Infantry Drill 75 


Compilation of the new Infantry Training Regulations covering Infantry 
Drill. Annotated—Illustrated. 


Infantry Drill Regulations, 1919 Part II, 65 
U. 8S. Infantry Association Edition, Annotated and Illustrated. 

60 

Explanatory text complete in every detail. All the equipment required 


for a complete course, maps, scales, cross section paper, etc. 
Marne Miracle—Naylor $1.50 


Study of the Marne Campaign of 1914 made from source records. 
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A Few Good Books (Continued) 
$3.00 


The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in 


Physical Training. Chapters on the tactics of baseball, football, and 
basketball. New edition, reduced price. 


Military Signaling 60 
A complete pocket manual of military signaling. 
Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 


A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the 
subjects. Recognized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. O. 
unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve officers and National Guard. 


Platoon Training—Waldron $2.50 
A complete infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a 
platoon commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 


Property Accounting for National Guard Organizations—Buchwald 50 
Specific instruction in this phase of paper work. Very useful. Paper. 
Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 


A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects in- 
cluded in the Basic Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 
Scout’s Handbook 60 

Explains and illustrates the operations of the Infantry Scout as an in- 
dividual and as a member of a patrol. Fifty illustrations, large print. 
Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 

Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor 
tactics. Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. 
Brings out the principles of minor tactics. 


Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this subject. 
Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron 62.50 


A collection of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language 
that the man new to the service can understand. 





ORDER BLANK 
OC American Campaigns © Field Service Regulations 








OC Army Correspondence O Foot Soldier's Guide € Military Sketching and Map 
OC Army Physical Training OD Hints to Newly Appointed Keading 
OArmy Regulations Officers 0 Platoon Training 
OBattle of Booby’s Bluffs O Infantry Drill O Property Accounting 
OC Cadence System Oinfantry Drill Regulations 0 Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
© Courte-Martial Procedure Part Il C2 Scout’s Handbook 
0 Defense of Duffers Drift Marne Miracle O Terrain Exercises 
© Drillmaster C0 Map Reading © Tactics and Technique of 
O Elements of Military Hygiene (C Mass Physical Training River Crossings 
OEmpleyment of Machine Guns © Military Signaling 0 Thirty-Minate Talks 
1923 
The U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed please Dollars. 
Puna ake cliivans Ualow the tasks checked on thls Slank: 








Address 
| WRITE ADDRESS 


| PLAINLY 
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Here are the Books 
Everyone is Talking 


About 


Reprints of Copyrighted Editions 














..The Covered a ose ough 
_Searmouche._______. Sabatini 
_.If Winter Comes... Hutchison 
uum The Way of a ht Hough 
lhe White Sister... orgy 
.... West of the Water-tower... .... Croy 
mpi Little Old New York... ee 
..The Eternal City... ee 
ve" To the Last Man. Frey 
...The Heritage of the Desert. _Grey 
..A Lady of Quality... Burnett 
“dial In the Palace of the King. Crawford 
pa Under the Red Robe_._.____. Weyman 
nade The Spanish Dancer... nga 
saad Main Street__...._.___.__.___Lewis 
Resse The Virginian... ee Wister 
all The Common Law... Chambers 
en Ee Tarkington 
The Cheat _Holman 
EES. Potash and Perlmutter_.__.._._._. Glass 
vent The Lone Star Ranger... Grey 
Ruggles of Red Gap... Wilson 
Rupert of Hentzau...... ae 

wa Let Not Man Put Asunder.___ .._King 
The Prisoner of Zenda... vl OPEC 
alll The Call of the Wild... _aondon 
at p> aS Witwer 
lice Adams Tarkington 
‘ited The Ramblin’ Kid... Bowman 
ur ..Penrod Tarkington 
Penrod and Sam. Tarkington 
Michael O'Halloran... eee Porter 


Cage Cel Fela... Greene 
....he Hoosier Schoolmaster Eggleston 


From every one of the above novels 
famous —— pictures have been 
produced which are now being ad- 
vertised and shown in theatres in 
every city and town in the country. 


Price 85 Cents Postpaid 


U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find check to cover the books 
checked on the list above. 


Name ....... 
Te 
State . 























Clamps - Stands - Hangs Anywhere 


READ by Dim-a-Lamp 
Clamped on your bed or chair it makes 
your reading a real delight. 


SHAVE by Dim-a-Lamp | 
Clamp it anywhere near your having 
mirror and adjust it to throw the light 
just where you want it. 








Dim-a-Lamp gives you the right light 
at exactly the right spot. 


Complete with cord and standari| plug. 


—Brush Brass Finish— 


Price, $4.50 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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SO-HANDY 


PERSONAL FILE 





A Place for Everything and Everything in its Place 


Every officer has offi- 
cial and personal papers 
which should and must 
be properly cared for. 

As a rule these impor- 
tant papers are thrown 
into a drawer, piled on a 
desk or table, or stuffed 
into out-of-way places 
where they can never be 
found and are finally lost. 

The Personal File 
solves the question of 


Small—6” x 10” x 12”. 


Light—Weight, 6 pounds. 


Safe—Efficient Lock. 


Compact—1,400 letters. 
Convenient—Vertical file. 


the care of your papers. 
They are always at hand 
when you want them. 


The Personal File is 
just the thing for the 
company orderly room. 
One for property papers 
and one for personal 
papers just fill the bill. 
Makes your _ records 
available when you want 
them. 


No more lost papers, no more searching and turning everything topsy-turvy in the 
orderly room. With the Personal File there’s only one place where a paper can be. 


A perfect filing device with Alphabetical Index. Made of rolled cold steel and enam- 


eled in olive green. A handsome and practical article that will serve all the purposes 
for which it is intended. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready for immediate delivery. 


Sells Everywhere for $9.75 Each. Our Special Price $8.75 


United States Infantry Association 


infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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~ for Rapid, 

- Duplication | — 

Se. | the New Model 
~ 
| 





\ N 0.) ’ 


16 New Features 


make the new Model No. 5 
~ Underwood Revolving Du- 
plicator a superior machine 

for school work. 














It Saves Printing Bills! 


Whether it is the company’s illustrated weekly, announce 
ments, programs, or post card invitations; or more official 
work, such as company orders and bulletins, the new model 
No. 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator reproduces hundreds 
or thousands of copies rapidly, neatly, inexpensively / 


1500 COPIES AN HOUR 


Whatever is to be reproduced has only to be typewritten, hand- 
written, or drawn on a stencil sheet which is fastened around the 
inked cylinder. The machine is then zeady to turn out 1500 clean, 
clear copies an hour, at a cost of but a few cents a thousand. 
Compact, efficient, and portable, the machine can be operated 
anywhere by anyone. 











Duplicator Department 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Underwood Building, New York City 


Branches in all principal cities 








UNDERWOOD 
Revolving Duplicator 




















the 16 new features of the 
evolving Duplicator. 


Please send me folder describin 
new Model No. 5 Underwood 


Coupon 
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here it is ! 
Corona with Standard Keyboard 


HOUSANDS of big machine-users have 

been asking us to give them a sturdy, 
compact Corona with the four-bank, single- 
shift keyboard. 
So here it is—with not only the standard key- 
board, but standard 12-yard ribbon, standard 
10-inch carriage, standard type-bar action and 
every other feature necessary to a standard 
office machine. 


Write today for complete illustrated literature 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
127 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


CORONA FOUR 








= 











|| == 
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Hofflin & Greentree § 


Columbus, Ga. 


The Home of Fort Benning 
Clothiers and Haberdashers 

















Boy’s Shop, 2nd Floor Officer’s Accounts Solicited 
. USED BY UNCLE SAM'S EXPERT RIFLEMEN 
Embroidered 
ne HOPPE'S 
Officers Insignia NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO 
Colonel, Beat : sine (Trade-Mark Registered) 
one ES 
Lieut. Colonel, Leaves, pair...... 2.00 (Springfield) 3 gy Bey 
Major, Leaves, pair................ 2.00 Machine Guns, and Firearms of 
Captetn, Bess, ——————_—_— 2.00 preg Ss 
1st Lieut., 0 ES at Hardware and 
2d Lieut. Bar, pair... 75 ae = oF 
HAT CORDS FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Officers, Gold ie _. $1.50 — — 
0 RS ES 2314 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia 




















WHEAT’S 


Wheat Drug Co. 
“Good Reliable Druggists”’ 


Wheat & Shelnutt 
‘*Good Reliable Florists’ 





1116 Broad Street, Columbus, Ga. 























Union Trust Company’s Safety 
as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution 
pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where 
they may be stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is sim- 
ple, convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the 
very doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information 
gladly furnished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—8 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President 
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YOU 
CAN BUILD AN 
INCOME 
BY USING THE 
NORTHWESTERN 
PLAN OF 
SYSTEMATIC INVESTMENT 


Write Today for Booklet K Which Contains 
Complete Information 






Northwestern Finance Corp. 
‘of America 


DETROIT 
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chapter headings are as follows: 


1. Introductory 


2. Antiquity, including 
Greece 


3. Rome 
4. Middle Ages 
5. Sixteenth Century 


of Military Surgeons. 


please forward me cory 


Name 


cine,” postpaid, for which I enclose $ 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY 
OF MILITARY MEDICINE 


by 


LIEUT. COLONEL FIELDING H. GARRISON 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army 


HE series of articles which appeared under this heading in THE Mr. 
[TARY SURGEON have been collected and bound under one cover. The 


omsi 


The articles are unique in medical-military writing, nothing of the kind 
having previously appeared. Aside from the interest of Colonel Garrison's 
text, they have an added value, because he has collected all available ref- 
erences in the Surgeon General’s Library and placed them as footnotes, 
thus making it possible for those who desire to follow further any par- 
ticular phase to easily turn to the original authorities. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MILITARY SURGEONS 
Army Medicai Museum, Washington, D. C. 


copies of “Notes on the History of Military Medi- 


. Seventeenth Century 


. Eighteenth Century 
. Nineteenth Century 


. Twentieth Century 


including the World 
War. 





A limited number of these reprints, sewed and paper bound, will be dis- 
posed of solely for the benefit of The Association of Military Surgeons, at 
$1.50 the copy. It is suggested that those desiring copies make early ap- 
plication on the form printed herewith as only a few copies are available. 
The proceeds, in this case, will be diverted to the funds of The Association 





Address 
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po COMPANY ‘‘G’’ TENTH INFANTRY 


FORT THOMAS, KY. 


(Sample of a Company Letterhead) 


Y OUR company correspondence going out on your own printed 
Letter Head adds tone and distinction to the outfit. 








Printing 
for the Army 








We Print the Infantry Journal 
Let Us Do Your Printing Also 











Hayworth Printing Company 


627-629 G St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Foley and Cargill 
«The Shoe and Stocking Store” 





Davis’ Sport Shop 
The Spalding Store 
It it’s Athletic We 
If it’s Sport Have it 
Phone 879 


Louis H. Davis 


CoLtumsBus, Ga. 














SINCERE BEST WISHES 
FOR 


THE SUCCESS OF 
THE 
INFANTRY STADIUM 


Bickerstaff Brick Gompany 


Columbus, Ga. 














LYMAN 


No. 103 Micrometer 
Rear Sight 

F Q ick Sighti In 
Adjustments so ready and ac- 
curate that you can bring 
your second shot in the black 
from any point on the target. 
For Savage 23A, 1919 and 1922 .22 caliber Sport- 
ers; Winchester 90, 52, 06, S. S., 92 and 94 all 
calibers ; Stevens Favorite and Ideal. Price, $9.00. 


Write for special folder or send 10¢ for com- 
plete catalog. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 245 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 




















Have Us Gold-Plate 


With 8 Coats of 22K Gold 








Save Money 
By Letting Us Quote Prices on 


Your Diamonds 
BUTTONS & INSIGNIA Remounting Diamonds 
Coat Buttons, a ei $1.10 weet 
_ o i 2 atches 
Onere Caba manana a8 “— 
Enlisted Men's Collar Insignia—Pair 50 Stcne-Setting 
KINSEL & PETRI CO. The Fort Benning Jewelers Columbus, Ga. 
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Subscriptions 


To the Infantry School 
Recreation Center Fund 
should be sent to 


The U.S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 











UNIFORMS 





For 


U. S. ARMY 


and 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 
Boys’ Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 
SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Red Bank, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 











Infantry 
Drill 


Illustrated-Annotated 





Based on the New 


Training Regulations 





Contents 


The Soldier—lInstruction Dis- 
mounted without Arms. T. 
R. 50—15. 


The Soldier—Instruction Dis- 
mounted with Rifle and Au- 
tomatic Rifle. T. R. 50—20. 


Infantry Drill—Drill and Com- 
bat Signals. T. R. 420—40. 


Infantry Drill—General Intro- 
duction. T. R. 420—45. 


Infantry Drill—Rifle Squad, 
Platoon and Company. T. 
R. 420—50. 


Infantry Drill—Infantry Bat- 
talion. T. R. 420—60. 


Infantry—Extended Order, 
Rifle Squad, Section and 
Platoon. T. R. 420—85. 


Infantry—Extended Order, 
Machine Gun, Squad, Sec- 
tion and Platoon. T. R. 
420—90. 





All assembled in one small 
book. 
Price, 75 cents 


Liberal Discount for Quantity 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. ©. 
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MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
EW YoRK 
S | Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
| 
Uniforms for Officers of the 
Dis- United States Army 
S 4 Civilian Clothes Ready made and to Measure 
Outfittings for Travel and Outdoor Sports 
Dis Polo Breeches, Caps, Helmets 
me English Haberdashery, Hats, Shoes 
‘0 Advantages Offered in Our Boys’ Clothing y 
om- Send for ‘‘ Historic American Buildings’’ BROOKS BROTHERS’ 
40) Building, Convenient to Grand Cen- 
' BOSTON NEWPORT tral, Subway and to many of the 
leading Hotels and Clubs 
tro- TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
= 
lad, f 
‘/E | Che Riggs National Bank 
sat- 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
si Resources over $30,000,000 
BANKING DEPARTMENT: Accounts of individuals, firms and cor- 
ind ns invited. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: % interest paid on accounts and time 
er, FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: _ = of Oredit, Travelers’ 
ee- =. Foreign Drafts. Buys and sells 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT information concerning local 
R - ss : or out-of-town firms, corporations, and 
of the — hig A Bast for 
SAFE One most modern 
Parone VATED the storage of securities, documents and 
all valuables of every description. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT: Exercises fiduciary powers as authorized 
by Federal Reserve Act. 
INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT: Complete tax service. 
ity | 
on E have more accounts with Army and Navy ) 
—= Officers than any other bank in the United SS 
C States. 
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Regimental Stationery 








For all semi-offcial cor- 
respondence and social 
occasions gives a desirable 
touch of refinement and 
elegance 





q Our Engraving Department has already executed 
embossed coats of arms for many regiments and 
is fully equipped to do so for all the others not yet 
supplied. wt + s 

@ We not only sink the necessary steel dies, but 
furnish and emboss the stationery at fair prices for 
quality work. s # ao 


@Our artists will gladly prepare sketches for ap- 
propriate forms based on the War Department 
designs. Like all true artists, they take joy in their 
work. s s s 






@_Take advantage ot the opportunity created by 
correspondence to impress the regimental history 
on all with whom you come in contact. It adds to 
esprit and your prestige. sz s s 








@ Samples and prices on request. * ws 








United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. ©. 















